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CHAPTER I, 

" And when recording history displays 

Feats of renown, thongh wrought in ancient days ; 
Tells of a few stoat hearts, that fought and died 
Where dnty placed them, at their country's side ; — 
The man that is not moved with what he reads, 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 
Is bass in kind, and born to be a slave. " — Cowpbb. 



EUROPE (OIBHM.TAR excepted), 1700 — 1782. 



To trace the history of artillery from the time of Jonathan,* 
Bod to argue upon the old questions as to whether the 
Moors, Chinese, or English were the first to use gun- 
powder, or whether 



is not the purpose of this work. Neither is it intended to 
inquire into the history of Edward's artillery in Scotland,! 
noryet to enter into the particulars of William's " train 
in Ireland ;§ mere passing mention only can be made of 

• 1 Sam. ix. 40. — It is evident that tie word here rendered 
" artillery" has no accordance with the modern signification of the 
term. It is generally supposed that the weapon here referred to 
was an instrument for throwing stones — a sling. In the account 
of the siege of Jerusalem, however, given in the Apocrypha, we 
read that Antiochua "set artillery, with engines and instruments 
to cast fire and atones, and pieces to cast darts and slings." — 1 
M accahees vi. 61. 

+ An inscription to be found carted upon a stone near Buxted, 
in Susses. 

% Edward III. was the first to use cannon, which he did against 
the Scotch in 1327. 

g We are told that at the battle of Aghrim (July 12, 1691) 
" Captain Logan of the train levelled one of the field-pieces at St. 



incurred in Hungary as a volunteer. In 1687 he was 
appointed lieutenant in the King of Denmark's Drabanten 
Guards, and was employed as an engineer in the new for- 
tifications at Copenhagen. Being unjustly passed over in 
his promotion, he challenged his superior officer, and was 
obliged to fly the kingdom ; he then entered the Polish 
service and served at Budjack, where he captured tiro 
Tartars, and was in great danger of losing his life because 
he would not deliver them up to a Polish officer. He then 
entered the aervice of the King of Prussia as lieutenant in 
the Guards, and served at the action of Nuys, the siege of 
Keyserawart, and the destruction of Bonn (1689). He 
commanded two mortars during the bombardment of the 
last-named city. In 1691 he again.went to Hungary, and 
was present at the battle of Salankeman. In April, 1692, 
he went with some volunteers to the siege of Kamur, 
which was taken from the allies on the 20th June. 

Borgard, with another volunteer, led the attack, and 
Louis XIV. presented them each with a thousand crowns, 
and offered tnem captains* commissions in his army, which, 
however, they refused, as they did not like the French 
service. Thence they repaired to the English camp at 
Qenap, where, on July 1st, Borgard entered the English 
artillery as firemaster, under Colonel Go or. He served at 
the battle of Steenkirk, and was afterwards sent to Ostend 
n a detachment under Colonel Sir Martin Beckman.* 
n Ostend he went to Tournay, and from thence to 
Dixmud and Ghent. In 1693 he went with a detachment 
of bombardierst and fireworkers to Liege, and was present 
at the battle of Landen. In 1694 he served under Lieut. - 
Col. Brown" at the siege of Hoy, and at the siege and 
capture of Namnr in the following year. Here he com- 
manded a battery of twelve mortars, and threw a shell into 
the enemy's magazine in a demi-bastion and destroyed it. 

In 1697 all foreigners were discharged from the British 
service except Borgard and his companion Schlundt, who, 
being personally known to King William, were retained in 
the English artillery, and came to England. Here Borgard 

* la lSSS CapUin Beckman WM Engineer-General of Tangier ; 
in 1664 be was Firemaster to the Artillery, and in 1695 (then 
Colonel and a knight) lie commanded the artillery at the bombard' 
meats of St. Martin's and donna. 

I' Bombardiers were at this time commissioned officers ; indeed, 
every man who served in the artillery (even the privates) received 
commissions signed by the Master- General of the Ordnance. The 
officers' commissions were first signed by the king on the 30th 
April, 1751, when those for the soldiers were di ' '■' 
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ENGLAND 8 ARTILLERYMEN. 

ng the artillery under Colonel Borgard), made an. 
k on Vigo. Colonel Borgard had bombarded thia 
seventeen years previously ; on this occasion he corn- 
led forty-six mortars of his own projection. This 
lition was only a ruse to draw the attention of the 
iarda from other quarters, and to pat them in dread, 
general invasion ; and having succeeded, it returned 
lgland. 
rgard now 



services as a warrior were at an end, but as a public 
Jit he was still greatly valued and respected, and had 

accomplish that which alone has preserved his name 
establish on a permanent foundation that which had 
r existed in the British army, a Royal Begiment of 
lery. He and General Hopkey* laidbefore George I. 
t for the formation and establishment of a regular 
ling regiment, and they were under the consideration 
.e Board of Ordnance at the time of that monarch's 
ise. The same proposals had been made to Queen 
', but wero not attended to, and shortly after the 
sion of George II. Borgard's plans were put into 
ition, and barracks built at Woolwich for officers and 

1727 Borgard was promoted to major-general, and a 
rears afterwards to lieut. -general, but his active ser- 
was ended ; he was never even consulted in anything 
ive to the artillery after the appointment of Colonel 
strong to the post of surveyor. 

} was a man " mightily beloved for hia humane dis- 
ion," and greatly respected on account of his abili- 

"Ile was strictly honest, and declared often that he 

1 safely affirm upon oath that he never made sixpence 
<f his regiment above what the king allowed, and gave 
le clothing of the regiment to the Board of Ordnance 
he might not be suspected to have any profit by it. 
hose the patterns, but refused to handle the money, 
ig care that it was all laid out upon the men, and 
rise that the officers should {not wrong them. He 
d never take a present from any of the men, u 

Jolonel John Henry Hopkey commanded the artillery under 
)nke of Marlborongh in the early yeara of the eighteenth 
ry, having three companies under his command, the captains 
; Bobert Guvbeu, Christopher Brissac, and Andrew Bennett. 



14 England's 

'"Tia surprising that, as this is no 
artillery by bid horses, or by the con 
off with their horses, one out of sevi 
might be thought of was not provisionei 
again by such defects. With respect t 
bad, 'tis certainly difficult, if not impose 
of strength or in heart to labour in the 
at a great distance from London ; but ; 
well known, horses of strength ought to 
up and appropriated to draw a train < 
must be drawn, though of late not use 
our troopers or dragoons — and the dri' 
soldiers under the military oath. For tl 
are not punishable for preserving the 
horses." 

Cumberland arrived at Edinburgh on 
and immediately made arrangements f< 
of the campaign. Marching about Scot 
months, on the 14th April the royal a 
the rebels, who were halting on the "1 
of Drummossie," hungry and worn out, 
been kept marching during the whole of 

The action was commenced by the 
fired their cannon for a few minutes withe 
by the Eoyal Artillery. 

A few minutes after one o'clock, soo: 
landers had opened up their battery, Co] 
had ten guns under his command, two hi 
interval of the first line) received orde 
cannonade, chiefly with a view to prov 
advance. The colonel, who was an exce 
performed his duty with such effect as t( 
through the ranks of the insurgents, besi 
ground at their feet, and stripping the i 
bouring cottages in a manner almost as 
fired two pieces at a body of horse, ami 
believed the princewas stationed; and* 
did he take his aim, that that peraonag 
with dirt raised by the balls, and a n 
. horse by his side was killed. 

It was not till the cannonade had con 
an hour, and the Highlanders had seen i 
men stretched upon the heath, that Ch 
way to the necessity of ordering a chare 

Seeing a determined appearance of 
Belford gave orders to load with graj 
them for a time, but at length the Maci 
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remaining; and that he was positive he could not breach 
the defence! of L' Orient at the distance the battery was 
placed. Accordingly on the 27th the siege was raisea, and 
after Betting fire to the villages around the port, the army 
re -embarked and returned to England. 

Two companies returned to Flanders, and on this occa- 
sion the artillery were for the first time divided among the 
infantry ; two guns, commanded by_ a lieutenant, being, 
with a sab-division of the companies, attached to each 
regiment, and encamped with it. 

In 1747 three companies were added to the regiment, 
the recruits being, for the most part, men who had been 
discharged from the cavalry. From this period the regiment, 
improved in appearance and in the size of the men, neither 
of which had hitherto been much attended to. 

Two more companies were sent to Flanders this year, 
making a total of five. These were under the command 
of Lieut. -Colonel Belford and Major Borgard Mitchelson, 
officers to whom the Royal Artillery is much indebted. 
Their zeal and diligence and their influence during the 
campaign in Flanders (1747-8) caused the corps to become 
a recognised body, instead of being looked upon as an 
auxiliary to the army. By them the regiment was taught 
the use of small arms and the cAnmon drills and exercises 
of the infantry, and at the end of the war it began to bear 
a regular military appearance. Great attention was also 
paid to good order and strict discipline, matters that had 
been hitherto completely overlooked. 

Colonel Belford succeeded to the command of the regi- 
ment on the death of Borgard in 1751. He never retired, 
hut remained actively employed till his'death, which took 
place on the 1st July, 1780. 

The mob, which at this time, under the pretence of 
religion, did all in their power to ruin the country by 
trying to lay its capital and its bank in ashes, meant also 
to release the convicts and destroy at once the ordnance of 
Britain by burning the Warren. General Belford had 
made such dispositions that 40,000 men could not have 
forced the Arsenal. This important service and despatch- 
ing trains of artillery to the different camps kept him on 
horseback day and night. Such extraordinary fatigue, 
such unremitting application burst a blood-vessel in hie 
lunge, and brought on a fever which carried him off in a 
few days. He was seventy years of age, and had taken 
part in some of the most remarkable events of the 
eighteenth century, having served his country for upwards 
offifty years. He was with Admiral Vernon atCartha- 
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loyal Artillery. The command of this company was, 
irough the interest of Sir John Ligonier, bestowed upon 
lieutenant William Phillips, at the time the youngest of 
is rank in the regiment. The captain-lieutenants and 
:ie senior lieutenants before whom ho was preferred were 
aturally annoyed at being passed over, especially when 
le only recommendation in Phillips's favour was that he 
ad acted as aide-de-camp to Sir John Ligonier. Thinking 
; merely a temporary appointment, they made no stir in 
le matter, but the following year the miners were dis- 
ributed, and the company established as one of the regi- 
lent. By this time Phillips was known and respected as 
n able officer, and his subsequent conduct in Germany 
nd America gained for him the admiration of the whole 

During this war several descents were made on the 
oast of France, all of them being more or less miserable 
hinders. The first was that against Bochfort, under Sir 
ohn Mordaunt, in 1767, which was accompanied by a 
letacknient of artillery under Captain James. 

The only event worthy of mention that occurred in this 
xpedition was the gallant conduct of Colonel Wolfe, the 
onqueror of Quebec, it being the first occasion on which 
hat officer attracted attention. 

In May, 1758, an expedition under the Duke of Marl. 
orough (junior) embarked at Portsmouth for St Malo, 
nd returned in June, having done nothing except setting 
re to a quantity of shipping. 

The following mouth another force under General Bligh 
estroyed the fortifications 06 Cherbourg, but they were 
ventually driven from the French coast in a manner 
nythingbut creditable to our army. 

Two companies of the Eoyal Artillery, under Captains 
'attison and Brome, took part in these affairs. Of 
'attison we shall have frequent occasion to speak. There 
rere two captains in the regiment at this time named 
trome— Charles and Joseph (probably brothers). The 
>rmer left the regiment, or died, about 1760; the latter 
ved to be a lieut.-geueral, and is remembered by many 
Id men still living. He began his service in the Itoyal 
jtillery as a drummer about the year 1726,t and died 

* During the American war of 1813, a general of the American 
-my, winning to flatter some of his artillery officers, mentioned 
lem in the despatches aa being like the English captains Phiilipt, 
rnmmond, and Foy. 

t The exact date of Brume's enlistment cannot be ascertained, 
at he was made gunner or mattress in 1780. 
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body when repulsed from a strong position, 
prevent the enemy from availing themselves of 
quent confusion. 

igent scale, originally called the Pesaguliers, «ai 
tion of this officer. 

death of Colonel Mitchelson in 1762, Desaguliera 
inted colonel-commandant of the second battalion, 
ning the appointment of chief firemaster, which 
;ld since 1748. He died (Lieut .-general) at London, 
t March, 1780. 

e body of British troops embarked for the con- 
i August, 1758, to co-operate with the allied 
ians and Hessians in expelling the French from 
. Captain Phillips, six lieutenants, and one hun- 
twenty non-commissioned officers and men were 
artillerymen who accompanied this force ; but in 
allowing a company and a half was sent over to 
, and a regular brigade of artillery was esta- 
consisting of three companies under Captains 
• Dmmmond.t and Foy.I— the whole under 

Phillips. 

.he exception of the battles of Minden and War- 
,e history of this campaign is nothing more than 
cresting narrative of field manoeuvres and un de- 
ities of rare occurrence, which led to nothing. 

battle of Minden (1st August, 1759) the British 
covered themselves with glory. 
seven o'clock a.m. the French began to fire from a 
rhich raked our colnmn of artillery on its march. 
iry erected under the care of Count da la Lippe 
bourg, grandmaster of the artillery, contributed 
o decide the fortune of the day, he having by 
ery totally extinguished the fire of the enemy's 
on their right, and made at the same time great 
ong the Swiss and Grenadiers de France. About 
ck the enemy began to give way, a general con- 
lowed, and about ten the whole of the French 

in disorder. 

■f the French regiments retired into the old camp, 
ritisli artillery quickly dislodged them, and they 
red to retire beyond the hills. In the general 

.t Woolwich, November 11, 1800: Lieut. -General and 

andant of the Invalid Battalion. 

at Woolwich, June 27, 1805 • Lieut. -General and 

nt of the Field Train Department. 

in Canada, April 27, 1779 i Secretary to General 
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He died on the 18th June, 1817 (aged eighty), having 
been commandant of Woolwich garrison for twenty 

At the battle of Warbourg (31st July, 1760), Captain 
Phillips brought up the English artillery at a gallop (at 
Jiat time an unprecedented occurrence, and considered 
something wonderful), and seconded the attack in a sur- 
prising manner, having by a severe cannonade obliged 
those of the enemy who were formed upon the other side 
of the river Dymel to retire with the greatest precipita- 
tion. Two more companies joined the allied army in the 
sonrse of the year, and served at Wilhelm stall, &e. 

Peace being concluded in November, 1762, in the 
following January the artillery marched through Holland 
to Williamstadt and embarked for England. 

During the next twenty years our military operations 
ivere principally confined to America, the noble defence of 
Gribraitar being the only event of any consequence which 
jailed for the services of our troops in Europe. (See 
chapters ii. and iii.) 

In 1781, however, the enemy attacked us on our own 
shores, a body of the French having landed in Jersey 
luring the night of the 6th January. They entered the 
;apital by surprise before daybreak, and made the gover- 
nor, Major Moses Corbet, prisoner in a few minutes. 
Ele would at once have surrendered the island, but Major 
Pierson, the second in command, as well as all the snbordi- 
late officers, determined to defend it to the last. The enemy 
loon made. Captain Charlton, of the Boyal Artillery, and 
iome townspeople prisoners ; they were tied together with 
■opes and dragged before M. de Ballecourt, the colonel in 
command of the French, who, when Captain Charlton 
ttmplained of his treatment as an officer, at once ordered 
lim to be unbound. The capitulation was drawn up, all 
he prisoners, however, refusing to sign it. The governor, 
ndeed, gave way after various threats, but the officers in 
he fortress were resolute in their refusal. A body of the 
nemy advancing to attack the castle, two shots were fired 
it them, which killed two men and wounded an officer, and 
ompelled them to retire. 

In the meantime Major Pierson made the necessary 
rrangements for attacking the enemy in the town. The 
tt^kmg party was formed into two columns [ a howitzer 
pas attached to the first, and a six-pounder to the second, 
rhich Lieutenant Crozier, of the Invalid Artillery, re- 
nested leave to superintend. This service he performed 
rith great judgment, coolness, and intrepidity ; and was- 
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foby Lambert fell one of the many victims to disease on 
ie 23rd December, 1781. 

When the garrison surrendered, Captain Jacob Schalch* 
r as the senior officer of the Boyal Artillery. Perhaps a 
lore noble or a more tragical scene was never exhibited 
tan that of the march of the garrison of Port Phillip 
iirough the Spanish and French armies. 

It consisted of no more than 600 old, decrepit soldiers, 
00 seamen, 126 of the Boyal Artillery, 20 Corsicans, and 
5 Greeks. The two armies, consisting of 14,000 men, were 
rawn up in two lines, and as the noble little force passed 
irough them, many of the foreign officers and soldiers 
led tears at the emaciated appearance of our men, who, 
hen they had passed through, laid down their arms — their 
immander, the brave old General Murray, declaring 
tbey had surrendered them to God alone." 
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Scattered were the; .... 

From the cold lakes of the north to the sultry soothers 

savannahs, 
From the block chorea of the Eea to the lands where the Father 

of Waters 
Seizes the hiila in his hands, and drags them down to the 

ocean." Losofellqw. 

AMEMCA. AND THE WEST INDIES, 1741 1782. 

BTHAQBBA, 1741 — BOKT DO QOEBNE, 17E5— LODISBOOaa, 17fi8 
— QDEBK0— QUADALODPB, 1769 — OAPTCKB OF CANADA, 1760 



HAVABBAH, 1762— KBVOLDTIOSARY ..__ . 

P HCBBKO— BBRaEAHT HAIOH— CAHFAIOS6 07 1776 
LOBEL JAVBfl, 1777— B" 



-1778: ..... ...... ,.,.,.,..,., 

WHaiON— SIKOH Or NEWPOBT — SAVABBAH 173 

OBOMIA— VlBOINIA— STONY POINT,— 1780 ! SIEGE OF CHABl 
TOWS — CAMDEB — dBNBBAL PATTISOB — 1781 -. VIBOIBIA 

HEATH OP GENERAL PHlLLIPH — BATTLE Or GUILrUKIl » 

fc DI ES — PENB1C01A — YOBKTOWB CANADA. 

se first service of the Eoyal Artillery in the New Woi 
is at the siege and capture of Garthagena in 1741, 
* Died at Plymouth, December 13, 17S8. 
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■ Lieut. -Colon el Murray, marched into and took pOB- 

n of the upper town, hoisting British colours on the 

conspicuous part of the fortification. 

ianor Job, the wife of a gunner of the Royal Artillery, 

lpanied her husband through thin campaign, and was 

led to the army as principal nurse in what was called 

flying hospital." 

r intrepidity and humanity were equally proverbial 

the army, for she was often known to rush forward 

) cannon's mouth on the field of battle to assist in 

reaaing of the wounded soldiers, by whom she.waa 

in such regard that she was familiarly known among 

by the name of " Good Mother J6b." 

the battle on the plains of Abraham she was parti- 

_ ■ — 1UB j n ner nero io exertions to save the 

i General Wolfe waa killed, she was the 
■n selected to prepare his remains for embalmment, 
T husband having been killed in battle, she returned 
• native country, without any adequate provision for 
upport, and for fifty years she lived as a pauper in 
ansh of St. Giles's, where she died on the 17th Sep- 
it, 1823, at the advanced age of one hundred and five 

ivious to the capture of Quebec, a force under General 
jrst, including 111 of the Koyal Artillery under Major 
was sent against Ticonderago and Crown Point. The 
:ea rendered by Major Ord in the construction of a 

carry the heavy ordnance for this expedition are 
ly of mention. 

jompauy under Major S. Cleaveland served at Guada- 
during the struggle for that island in 1759, and 
the 63rd regiment garrisoned the citadel of Basse- 
after its capture. The French, who were not ex- 

1 from the island, kept them in constant expectation 
attack by approaching the citadel in considerable 

s, and sometimes even firing into it. 
order to repel these attacks, Lieut.- Colonel Desbrisay, 
governor, ordered the guns to be fired whenever the 
y appeared in force ; and to be the more ready for 
ervice, he caused two barrels of gunpowder to be put 
the stone sentry-box in the angle of a bastion, to be 
at hand when there was occasion to fire the cannon. 



and the enemy appearing in a large body, the 
■nor ordered some guns to be fired at them, when a 
jparkB from the wadding of one of the gune were 
ved to blow towards the sentry-box where the powder 
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, when the army moved on and 
's vessel, which was endeavour- 
lolonelWilliamson.withthefive 
towards her. She cannonaded 
as they advanced. When the 
listance for engaging, the wind 
tat advantage to them, as they 
direct their fire with greater 

rowed in a small boat tc 
ed the attack. After an action 
, the vessel struck, and we: 
of by a party of 300 men. 
Lounted one 18-pounder, e 
unders ; and had on board 100 
. Broquerie. The galleys fired 
'2. The British had a sergeant 
id and a private wounded ; the 
wounded. 

ed with the conduct of Colonel 
Artillery on this occasion that 
lliamson. The army advanced, 
to Fort Levis, - which aurren- 

h\e army reached Montreal, and 

got up two 12-poonders, five 
iders (field-guns). The services 
squired, however, for General 
General Murray and Colonel 
about 10,000 men under his 
completely invested the town ; 
mantis they were complied with 
dre, the French commandant. 
sr, 1760, not only Montreal, but 
ida passed into the hands of the 

'olonel George Williamson was 
ation of the third battalion in 
lonel- commandant ; in 1762 he 
leral, and in 1772 to lieutenant- 
olwich, on the 11th November, 
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driving the Americana from that colony, and invading the 
rebel provinces from the northward. Sis companies of 
the Royal Artillery, under Majors David Hov and Griffith 
Williams, Captains John Carter, Ellis Walker, Thomas 
Jones, and William Borthwick, the whole commanded bj 
Major- General Phillips, formed part of this army. 

There was a great deal of manoeuvring, but not much 
severe fighting, in 1776. Charlestown was attacked by Sir 
Peter Parker and General Clinton in June ; and in Sep- 
tember, Howe compelled Washington to evacuate New 
York, and followed him up as far as the Delaware, which 
was crossed by the Americana in the middle of December. 
The attack on Charlestown was directed by Colonel James, 
R.A., who threw some shells at the fort from the Thunder 
bomb. Perceiving that she was placed at too great a 
distance to be of any service, Colonel James endeavoured to 



the fort; but the recoil of the mortars was so much in- 
creased that their beds broke down and the vessel became 
useless for the rest of the day. 

This was the last occasion on which Colonel Thomas 
James commanded the Boyal Artillery against an enemy. 
Having been actively engaged at Gibraltar, on the Con- 
tinent, in America, and elsewhere for upwards of forty 
years, he waa appointed, on the death of General Belford, 
colonel-commandant of the 1st battalion. He entered 
the regiment as a private in August, 1737, and died, holding 
the rank of a field-officer, at Blackheath, on the 6th March, 
1782. , ■ 

The attack was a failure, and the troops joined the main 
body under Howe at Sandy Hook. Lieut. William E. 
Lovel* and a Bergeant of the Royal Artillery were killed 
in the engagement at Long Island on the 27th August. 
The entire casualties in the regiment during the campaign 
of 1776 were only one officer, two sergeants, five rank and 
file killed, one sergeant and seven rank and file wounded. 
Of these one sergeant and three privates were drowned in 
the East River by the oversetting of a boat on the 12th 
October ; the others received their wounds at Long Island, 
Brunk's River, and Fort Washington. 

Seldom has Montreal witnessed a scene of higher excite- 
ment or more warlike bustle than was presented to the eyes 
ofita inhabitants on the morning of the 8th of June, 1777. 



■f them, except a schooner that was disabled and driven 
u shore, to return to their former stations under the 
rotection of the fort. 

Lieutenant George Wilson, who commanded one of the 
;una engaged with the frigate, having left his post for the 
urpose of communicating with General Cleaveland, was 
ried for cowardice. He was honourably acquitted, how- 
ver, but received a reprimand for leaving the gun. 

On the 4th October Washington attacked Germantown, 
ut after a sharp engagement was compelled to fall back 
n his camp at Shippach, a distance of twenty miles. 

Lieutenant James Frost* and fourteen men of the Royal 
■rtillery were wounded on this occasion. On the 21st 
'ctober a detachment of 12,000 Hessians, under Count 
>onop, attacked the American fort at Bed Bank, and were 
jpulsed with great loss. The only British officer present 
a this occasion was Captain Francis Downman, B.A. 
'his distinguished officer, served on the coast of France in 
758, at St. Malo, Cherbourg, &c, and commanded the 
oly two guns that were on shore at Fort Cas. He served 
l the West Indies from 1758 to 1763, at the captures of 
Eartinique, Guadeloupe, and St. Domingo; and after the 
ipture of Pensacola in 1764 (at which he was present) he 
■mained there three years. After distinguishing himself 
a various occasions during the American Revolution, 
e served again in the West Indies in 1778, at St. Lucia 
ad Grenada. He died at West Haling, Kent, on the- 
3th August, 1825. 

Colonel Ord having died in the early part of 1777, the 
wnmand of the 4th battalion devolved on Colonel 
ames Pa tt is on, who immediately went to America 
ad assumed that active command which his pre- 
scessor had (through illness) been incapable of retain - 
ig. Brigadier- General Cleaveland, who Had directed the 
aerations of the artillery in the absence of Colonel Ord, 
3w returned to England. This officer, who had served 
i all the active operations in the West since 1762, was 
^pointed colonel- commandant of the 3rd battalion in 
'81, and died at Lymington on the 28th August, 1794. 

Colonel Pattison, with his staff-officers S. P. Adyet and, 
dward Williams, J joined the army at Philadelphia on the- 
ith November. 

* Died at Woolwich, April 27, 1783. 
+ Died at Jeraey, March 24, 1794. 
J Died in Loudon, January 16, 1798. 
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died in London on the 1st March, 1805, and was buried in 
the family vault in Flume toad churchyard. 

The command of the artillery in America devolved on 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Martin, who had hitherto 
commanded the companies in New York. 

The campaign of 1781 was openedby General Arnold (ho 
who at the commencement of the war had taken ao active 
* part on the American side, but who in 1780 declared 
himself disgusted with the rebellion, and offered his ser- 
vices to the English), who, with a small force, ravaged the 
American stores in Virginia. Soon after, Arnold was su- 
perseded in the chief command by General Phillips, R.A., 
who, having been exohanged for the American General 
Lincoln, had resumed his duty with the army. On the 
26th March this army ascended James River, took and 
destroyed much property in Williamsburg and York town, 
and ravaged the country round. 

On the 27th April they marched to Chesterfield Court- 
house, where they were attacked by a number of American 
vessels of about twenty -Bis guns each, and a body of be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred militia. 

Notwithstanding this formidable force, the effect of the 
fire from the British artillery, directed by Captain Fago 
and Lieutenant Rogers, was such that the ships were soon 
obliged to strike their colours, and the militia were driven 
from the opposite shore. Fortunately not a man of the 
king's troops was hurt ; but the loss of men on the side 
of the enemy must have been very considerable, aa they 
were quite exposed to the well-directed fire of the British 
artillery. On the 1st May the army marched to Bermuda , 
Hundred, and here General Phillips was unfortunately 
seized with a fever, which deprived the army of his abili- 
ties, and was a great loss to the public service. He con- 
tinued with the army, however, and though too ill to mount 
a horse, a postchaise was procured for him, in which 
travelled from Brandon to Petersburgh, where a nun; 
of American and French officers of La Fayette's ai 
were taken. Unfortunately for his country, General I 
lips's disorder proved too strong for the skill of the ph 
«ian to remove, and he breathed his last on the 13th il 
In him the king and the nation lost a most excellent officer. 
His services at the battle of Minden and elsewhere are 
given in Chanter I. An active warfare had also been 
going on in North Carolina during the early months of 
1781. On the 17th January a small body of troops under 
Colonel Tarleton were defeated by the Americans at Cow- 
pens, or Ninety-fix. Our guns (two 3-poundere) fell 
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into their hands, but not until all the artillerymen were 
disabled. 

Earl Cornwallis, in his despatch, says, " No terror could 
induce the artillerymen to abandon their guns, and they 
were all killed or wounded in defence of them." 

Cornwallis, with his army, now marched and counter- 
marched at least twelve thousand miles, through a country 
every part of which was hostile to his progress ; and with 
invincible patience and firmness surmounted the impedi- 
ments which nature had thrown in his way till the 15th 
March, when he brought the Americans to an engagement 
at Guildford. This was the hottest and most glorious battle 
throughout the war. The numbers of the British had been 
reduced, by various causes, to 1610 men, which included 
but half a company of the Royal Artillery under Lieutenant 
John Macleod ;* while the enemy mustered at least 9000. 
^Notwithstanding this disparity of numbers, the British, 
after a hard-fought action, were left masters of the field. 
The enemy lost their cannon, and afterwards regained them; 
but finally they fell into the hands of the British. 

Lord Cornwallis was highly pleased with the conduct of 
the Royal Artillery in this action, and became for ever 
afterwards the firm friend of Lieutenant Macleod. Lieu- 
tenant O'Hara and one gunner were killed, and four men 
wounded. Of the remainder of the detachment very few 
survived the hardships and fatigues they had undergone in 
fording rivers and creeks, dragging the guns through 
almost impassable defiles, without tents, and very often 
without provisions ; all this told fearfully on this brave 
band, whose invincible patience manifested their ardent 
zeal for the honour and interests of their sovereign and 
country. 

Among the victims to fatigue was Lieutenant John 
Pritchard, R.A., who died a few weeks after the battle of 
Guilford. 

Though they had suffered many reverses, particularly in 
the surrender of Burgoyne's army, the war up to this time 
had been in favour of the British. But now the example 
of France was followed by Spain ; and the Dutch, even, 
were induced to join the league against England. The 
consequence was that no more troops could be spared 
from England for the defence of the colonies, and the army 
in America had to cone with the united forces of France, 
Spain, and the colonists, as well as to defend the West 
India Islands, which were surrounded by fleets of either 

* Afterwards Sir John Macleod (see chap, vi.) 
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."was proved to be a direct falsehood; for when Lieut.-Col. 
Cockburn was tried (at Chelsea Hospital, in 1783) for the 
• loss of the island, it was stated by Captain Garstin that 
the duty of the men was to remain in the sentry-box as 
long as they could distinguish objects at sea, and to return 
•at gun-fire in the morning. About five o'clock on the 
morning of the 26th November, they were called up by 
*the woman of the house where they lodged (distant about 
a hundred yards from their post), who told them that some 
soldiers were on the hill, wno she supposed were going to 
«teal her sheep. They at once went up, when they were 
made prisoners by the enemy, who was already in posses- 
sion of the post. This information was obtained by Captain 
<xarstin from the French officer who took the men, and 
from the old woman of the house. Colonel Cockburn was 
•cashiered. 

In April, 1781, a Spanish army crossed over from 
Havannah and laid siege to Pensacola, which was gar- 
risoned by a small force under Major-G-eneral Campbell, 
with a detachment of artillery under Captain William 
-Johnstone* and Lieutenant Edward Wilkinson .f 
. Both officers and men of the Royal Artillery, together 
*vith twelve artillerymen of the Waldeck Regiment, were 
indefatigable in their exertions, and although they were 
incessantly on duty, so far from suffering their spirits to 
-sink, they became more animated and zealous in the service 
-as the danger of performing it increased. 

On the 8th May a shell burst near the door of the ma- 
gazine of the advanced redoubt, the powder exploded, and 
i;he redoubt was in an instant a heap of rubbish. Two 
flank-works of the redoubt still remained entire, and from 
these Captain Johnstone and his artillerymen 'kept up 
such a galling fire upon the enemy, who at once advanced 
to the assault, that they were repulsed in their first 
attempt, while our people carried off all their wounded, 
with two howitzers ana three guns. The enemy then 
brought up their whole army and obliged the British to 
abandon the advanced works ; and two days afterwards the 
garrison surrendered on honourable terms. The British 
troops (about 700, including 32 of the Royal Artillery) 
were sent to New York. 

The crowning event of the war (which, however, was 
favourable to the Americans) was the surrender of Corn- 

* Enlisted in the corps as a private in 1752, and died a lient.- 
general (at Plumstead), December 19, 1802. 

t Retired, December, 1785. 

B 
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On the 22nd February the enemy broke ground by com- 
mencing a battery on the western beach, which attracted 
the notice of General Clayton, the acting governor of 
Gibraltar. He at once communicated with the commander 
of the Spanish forces, informing him that, notwithstanding 
there had been no declaration of war, if he persisted in 
erecting works so near the fortress, necessary measures 
would be taken. Receiving an insolent reply, and finding 
that the works continued, General Clayton ordered the 
gtras at the old mole and Willis's batteries to commence 
firing. Most of the ordnance in Gibraltar was old and 
worn-out, and more casualties occurred during the siege 
from the bursting of the guns than from the enemy's 
fire. 

On the 10th March a 32-pounder burst in Britain's 
battery, killing a gunner ; and on the 19th a gun burst in 
the same battery, which dismounted another and broke a 
gunner's leg. On the 2nd May an 18-pounder burst in 
Willis's, ana killed the gunner who fired it. 

The first officer killed was Captain-Lieutenant Holman, 
of the artillery ; he fell in the Itoyal battery, on Sunday, 
5th March. 

The Spaniards erected many important works and ap- 
proached to within musket-shot of the fortress, but the 
garrison being reinforced on several occasions, was not in 
the least dismayed. 

On the 7th April the Torbay arrived from England, 
bringing two infantry regiments and a detachment of the 
Royal Artillery, under Colonel Jonas Watson, who at once 
assumed the command of the corps. 

During the first week in May, the enemy having com- 
pleted four gigantic batteries, armed with the finest brass 
artillery, a terrific fire was opened all along the line. So 
magnificent was the bombardment — previously unequalled 
in the history of artillery — that, " for some time," says an 
eye-witness, " we seemed to live in flames." For fourteen 
days, 700 shots per hour were thrown into the fortress, 
and 92 guns and 72 mortars were in constant play. 

Though the garrison could only oppose 60 guns to this 
formidable armament, the Spaniards were soon compelled 
to cease firing. Their brass guns drooped at the muzzle, 
and their iron ordnance in many instances burst. 

The governor now employed the garrison day and night, 
restoring the shattered defences and mounting new guns. 
While the English had thus successfully met the crushing 
bombardment (which had been expected to command a 
surrender), and were preparing for a final struggle, the 
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In this attack a wounded mattross in the hospital was 
killed by a shell. He had some time previously had his- 
thigh broken, and being a man of great spirit, he ill 
brooked the confinement which his case demanded, and 
exerted himself to get abroad, that he might enjoy the 
benefit of the fresh air in the court of the hospital. Un- 
fortunately, in one of his playful moments he fell, and 
was obliged to take to his bed again. He was in this 
situation when a shell from the mortar-boats fell into the 
ward, and rebounding, lodged upon him. The convales- 
cent and sick in the same room instantly summoned up 
strength to crawl out on hands and knees while the fuze 
was burning ; but this wretched victim was kept down by 
the weight of the shell, which after some seconds burst, 
took off both his legs, and scorched him in a dreadful 
manner ; but, what was still more horrid, he survived the 
explosion, and was sensible to the very moment that death 
relieved him from his misery. His last words were ex- 
pressive of regret that he had not been killed in the 
batteries. 

On the 20th October, the situation of the enemy's bat- 
tery afforded a more serious appearance than any opera- 
tions yet undertaken by him. Colonel Abram Tovey, who 
had succeeded to the command of the artillery on the 
promotion of Colonel Godwin,* therefore recommended 
the governor to open upon it, without loss of time, with, 
such heavy guns and howitzers as might be soon brought 
to bear upon it, assisted at the same time by some 13-inch 
shells and a few carcasses. 

The next morning the enemy had almost completed the 
battery ; the governor was therefore induced to comply 
with the representation of Colonel Tovey, and ordered 
the upper batteries to be opened on the enemy's works, 
and to continue to fire as Colonel Tovey should directs 
About four o'clock in the afternoon of the 22nd the firing 
commenced, and was continued with unremitting spirit 
and regularity the remainder of the evening and during 
the night. The enemy, in turn, discharged repeated 
volleys from their lines, but to little purpose ; our artillery 
soon drove them from the battery, which was frequently 
set on fire by the carcasses. Nevertheless, the enemy had 
masked five of their embrasures' with sand-bags, and at 
noon of the 23rd our firing was ordered to cease, 1596 

* Promoted to colonel-commandant of the 2nd battalion on the 
death of General Desaguliers, March, 1780 ; died at Woolwich, 
23rd January, 1786. 
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yived by their mother, who died at Woolwich on the 8th 
May, 1835, aged 97 years. 

On the 24th March, 1802, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent was appointed governor of Gibraltar, and 
on the 10th May he arrived and took up his command. He 
speedily set to work to reform many abuses prevalent in the 
garrison, the foremost being the disorganized state of the 
troops through excessive intoxication. By a system as 
pernicious as it was mistaken, the salary of the governors 
of Gibraltar had for many years been principally defrayed 
by the income derived from wine-house licences. To keep 
up this artificial revenue, every encouragement had been 
given to the establishment of public-houses, and the sale of 
wines and spirituous liquors. The Duke of Kent, himself 
a strict and conscientious soldier, regarded the prevailing 
«vil with alarm, and sought to apply a remedy by striking 
at the root of the disorder. 

Forgetful of his own interests, he endeavoured to 
suppress the unbridled drunkenness by reducing the 
number of canteens and spirit shops, while stringent 
and judicious regulations were put into force for the 
management of licensed establishments. 

Unfortunately these efforts for reform were not sup- 
ported by the authorities, either in the garrison or at 
home. The troops, indignant at the slightest interference 
with the habits of licentiousness into which they had been 
silently permitted to lapse, openly defied the orders of 
the governor, who found himself threatened with a general 
mutiny. ^ • 

The artillery on this occasion sustained their character 
for loyalty and obedience in a manner which reflects the 
highest honour on the corps. . 

A field piece having been seized by the mutinous 
soldiers, and dragged to the convent, where the duke 
had taken refuge ; to prevent its being fired, the officers 
of the artillery suggested to the men that they should 
offer their services to the mutineers, and obtaining 
possession of the gun, bring it back to the park. The 
linesmen readily accepted the proffered services of the 
artillerymen, but would not leave them to themselves 
with the gun. Seeing they hesitated to fire upon the 
convent, one of the line soldiers seized the portfire, but 
he was prevented by a gunner from accomplishing his 
purpose ; the latter keeping his thumb upon the vent, 
suffered it to be burnt to the bone, and was the means of 
saving the convent from being attacked. The officers of 
the line had now arrived and restored order among their 

v 
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This was evidently done for the purpose of clearing the 
air, but Sir James Fellowes says it was an erroneous id$a, 
and certainly not recommended by a medical officer. 

By the beginning of October the fever had extensively 
spread ; on the 22nd Major Ralph W. Adye* died, and in 
less than a month five other officers of the corps had fallen 
a prey to the epidemic.f 

In 1828 another fever broke out at Gibraltar, and 
though its ravages were very great, the Royal Artillery 
did not suffer so severely as in 1804. Lieut.-Colonel 
Payne, the Commanding Officer of the Artillery, was the 
only officer who died ; Major Gilmour, J Captains Bissett § 
and Evans, 1 1 Lieutenants Burroughs^ and McCoy** were 
attacked, but recovered. 

There is no place where the Royal Artillery have met 
with so many accidents, and many of them fatal, as at 
Gibraltar. * 

On the second day of 1801, Lieutenant George Nutt 
fell from the heights, near Willis' battery, and was, of 
course, killed. Early in 1809 Captain William Holcombe 
fell down a well near Roscia Bay, and fractured his skull ; 
he died on the 19th February. 

The most painful of all accidents, however, was that 
which occurred in the month of November, 1830. The 
artillery were practising from one of the batteries on the 
north front of the rock, which overlooks Spain, when a 
powder chest in a chamber of one of the highest tiers of 
the excavations caught fire, and the consequent explosion 
hurled eight artillerymen out from the mouths of the rock 
to instant destruction, at the same time killing three men 
in the battery and injuring many more. The unfortunate 
soldiers were blown from the embrasures into mid-air, at 
a height of 800 feet, and scattered on the earth below, 
burnt and shattered to pieces. 4 

* This officer served in Egypt in 1800 (see chapter v.) ; he was 
author of the " Little Bombardier" and "Pocket Gunner," which 
was published in 1801, a second edition being called for in 1802, 
In this he was assisted by Captain Alexander Spearman, whose 
son produced an improved version of the work in 1828, universally 
known as the " British Gunner." 

f Lieutenant John Pritchard, October 17 ; Lieutenant S. H. 
-Halls, October 26 ; Captain Ralph Lidgerton, November 14 ; Lieu- 
tenants H. F. Ellison and James Wright, November 19. 

£ See chapter vri. § Died at Devonport, April 10, 1840. 

fl Retired, 1831 ; died in London, September 18, 1855. 

f Died, September 27, 1840. 

** The present Colonel McCoy, 12th brigade. 

f2 
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father, also in the Royal Artillery, was on duty in the 
battery at the time of the explosion in 1830. 

The Apollo had only a few months before taken Captain 
Dacres' company from Newfoundland to Canada ; and, 
on arriving at Quebec, Bombardier Lawless went on 
board to see some of his comrades, when, on his return, 
in descending the gangway to get into the boat, he slipped 
into the water, and, before assistance could be rendered 
him, he sank.* 

Two artillery officers have held the position of governor 
of Gibraltar — General Sir John Smith, G.C.B., and 
General Sir Eobert William Gardiner, G.C.B., K.C.H. 
The former entered the corps on the establishment of the 
fourth battalion in 1771, and two years afterwards was 
sent to Canada. He was taken prisoner by Arnold's 
corps, at St. John's, in November, 1775, and in 1777, 
being exchanged, he joined the army at Rhode Island, 
and was present in every action during the war, until 
finally taken with Cornwallis' army at Yorktown. 

He served^ Gibraltar from 1785 to 1790, and in 1795 
went to the West Indies in command of the artillery of 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie's army. In 1799 he was in 
Holland with the Duke of York, and he concluded his 
active service at Gibraltar, serving on that station from 
1804 to 1814, first as commanding officer of the artillery, 
and finally as governor. He died at Charlton on the 2nd 
July, 1837, aged 83 years. 

Sir Robert Gardiner was the youngest son of the late 
Captain John Gardiner (3rd Buffs), and brother of the 
late Lieut-General Sir John Gardiner, colonel of the 61st 
regiment. He was born May 2, 1781, joined the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, in 1795, and obtained his 
commission in the Royal Artillery, April 7, 1797. In 
October he was sent to Gibraltar, then partially blockaded 
by the French and Spanish fleets, and remained there till 

* The year 1844 is remarkable for the number of accidental 
deaths by which the ranks of the Royal Artillery were thinned. In 
addition to those above mentioned, two men, gunners, James. Nor- 
wood and John Cockshane, were smothered in the gravel-pits at 
Woolwich, in March; Gunner William Carson, servant to Lieu- 
tenant Swinton, was drowned by accidentally slipping off the plank 
when stepping into a boat at Woolwich-pier, in August ; and two 
other gunners, Michael Walker and Alexander Miller, were killed 
at Portsmouth, in October, by the explosion of a gun from which 
they were firing a salute to welcome the King of the French, Louis 
Philippe. 
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in Portugal, Captain Gardiner was called to head-quarters 
as brigade-major of artillery, and participated in the pro- 
longed struggle commencing on the 24th December at 
Benaventi, and ending on the 15th January, 1809, at 
Liego, called the Corunna retreat. After witnessing the 
death of his much-loved friend and general, he returned 
to England, and was immediately appointed brigade-major 
to the artillery commanded by IJrigadier-General John 
M'Leod, with Lord Chatham's army of the Scheldt. He 
was present at the capture of Midcueburg and Flushing, 
and returned with the expedition to England in 1810, 
having been prostrated by the Walcheren fever. 

Three months later he effected a third exchange for 
active service, and joined the division of the Peninsular 
army under Sir Thomas Graham. The monotonous de- 
fence of Cadiz was relieved by the expedition to Gibraltar, 
terminating in the battle of Barossa, in which his battery 
bore a conspicuous part. 

In November, 1811, he was promoted to first captain, 
and in February, 1812, proceeded to join the main body 
of the army under Lord Wellington before Badajoz. Me 
was mentioned in Lord Wellingtons despatches for his 
services in the trenches, and received a brevet majority in 
April, 1812. In May he joined a field battery with the 
first division, and commanded it through the campaign, in 
the battle of Salamanca, and at the capture of Madrid. At 
the siege of Burgos he volunteered with several of his 
' men for the trenches, and took part in the operations till 
the siege was raised, when he resumed his field duties 
throughout the arduous movement and frequent engage- 
ments from 28th October to the 19 th November, known 
as the Burgos retreat. 

While in winter cantonments he was nominated to the 
.command of E (afterwards D) troop, Royal Horse Artil- 
lery (now A battery, B brigade), which he immediately 
joined, and marched into Spain with Lord Dalhousie's 
division. In June, 1813, he was attached to the Hussar 
brigade, and was engaged with them, and mentioned by 
Lord Wellington, at Morales. The chief actions in, which 
he took part in the triumphal march through Spain and 
France were Vittoria, the affairs in the Pyrenees from 
the 27th to 30th July, Orthes (for which he received a 
lieutenant-colonelcy), Tarbes, and Toulouse. Proceeding 
through France, after the peace, he embarked at Calais for 
England in June, 1814, and was shortly afterwards created 
Knight Commander of the Bath. 

During the corn riots in 1815, Sir Eobert Gardir^ '" 
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t England's artillerymen. 

X divided among the infantry ; — the guns, properly 
ting, were under the officer commanding the regiment 
i which thej were attached ; but the immediate control 
'them was held by a captain or subaltern of the Boyal 
rtillery. 

The guns attached to the Goarda rendered great service 
iring the attack at St. Amand, on the 8th May. They 
ere placed upon the road, and by a well-directed and 
ell-supported fire, kept the battery that was opposed to 
iem in check, and did considerable execution, enabling 
e Coldstreams to advance. General Dampierre, the 
rench commander, lost his teg by a cannon-ball, and died 
ie next day. 

On the 25th May the siege of Valenciennes began — the 
rst battery being opened by Captain G. Cookson. This 
Beer also commanded the artillery in the trenches during 
le successful Htorming of the covered way and hornwork, 
ider Sir Ralph Abercrombie, on the 25th July. The 
irrison surrendered on the 28th, and the Duke of York 
once hastened to the assistance of the Prince of Orange 
. Menin. 

Having effected his deliverance, the English army 
arched towards Dunkirk, and a desultory sort of warfare 
mtiuued for the remainder of the campaign. In the 

e rank of major, he at once took upon himself to propose man; 
forms in the professional instruction of both officers and men of 
e regiment. Among other things, be drew the attention of the 
>ard of Ordnance to the necessity of causing both officers and men 
be instructed and practised in the several systems of moving 
avy ordnance, such as would be absolutely necessary in the field, 
id which had bean hitherto entirely neglected. Though meeting 
th much opposition from the subordinates in office, he was for- 
nate enough to receive the patronage of Lord Townehend, the 
en master-general, by whom he was introduced to the king, 
ence the establishment of the Royal Military Repository. It 
is originally in the Arsenal, but in 1804 the model-room waa 
irnt down, and, the ground not being considered convenient for 
.e drill of the men, a piece of ground was shortly afterwards pur- 
.ased on the side of the common from a Mr. Noble, who leased it 
ider Sir Thomas Wilson, the wealthy proprietor of Charlton 
irish. Both the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York were 
eatly attached to Major Congreve, and on the breaking out of the 
ar the latter applied for him to command the artillery of hit 
■my. At the conclusion of the war he was created a baronet, 
taining, however, his appointment as superintendent of the Royal 
ilitary Repository and comptroller of the RoyaltLaboratory. He 
ed by his own hand, at Charlton, April 30, 181*, having reached 
ie aga of seventy-three ye*. 
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served at Saratoga, where lie was wounded and taken pri- 
soner. In 1779 he was exchanged, and returned to Eng- 
land ; and on the 17th March, 1780, he was presented with 
a commission.* 

At the siege and surrender of Fort Bourbon, Martinique. 
April 23rd, Lieutenant E. W. Pritchard was wounded by 
the bursting of a shell, but he recovered in time to take 
part in the unsuccessful defence of Basse Terre^Guada- 
loupe, in the following June. 

The forts and French capital of St. Domingo sur- 
rendered to the British during this summer. 

The French had, however, by the end of this year, suc- 
ceeded in arousing the black population of nearly the 
whole of the West India Islands to a general revolt against 
the British. The yellow fever broke out also in most of 
the islands, and carried off great numbers of the English 
troops. 

In the island of Grenada the insurrection commenced 
on the 2nd March, 1795, and so unexpectedly that the 
governor was made prisoner, and, with more than forty of 
the English inhabitants, cruelly murdered. The Boyal 
Artillery in this island had suffered dreadfully from the 
pestilential climate during the last two years ;f and at the 
time of the insurrection were but few in number, and were 
under the command of Captain Joseph Walker of the 
Boyal Irish Artillery. The rebels were complete masters 
of the island until about the end of June, when they were 
routed with considerable slaughter. 

On the 10th March the Caribs in St. Vincent, at the 
instigation of the French, who supplied them with arms, 
ammunition, &c, broke out in open revolt, and on the 
13th obtained possession of Dorsetshire Hill, one of the 
posts in the island. There were at this time but twenty- 
seven artillerymen in the island, commanded by Captain 
Lawrence Newton.J These, however, occupied a post on 
Sion Hill, annoyed the enemy considerably, and kept 
them greatly in awe. A small detachment of three or 
four, under Sergeant Robert Taylor,§ was employed with 
the inland field force, which routed all the detached parties 
of the rebels : they were engaged eleven times, and took 

* See chapter vi. 
+ No fewer than five artillery officers died at this station : 
Captains Scott and D'Arcy, Lieutenants Swinney, Watkins, and 
Tomilson. 

Z Died at Woolwich, April 8, 1805. 
§ Was appointed second lieutenant in the Invalid Battalion in 
1808. 
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hes of military science, and who Lad been at Con. 
inople on a former occasion, and made himself ac- 
ted with the language and manners of the Turks, 
e local rank of Brigadier-general was bestowed on 
lei Koehler ; and Majors Hope and Fead, Captain 
in Leake, Dr. Wittman, and thirty non-commissioned 
rs and men of the Eoyal Artillery, in addition to 
:.-Co]onel Hollowayand other officers of the Engineers, 
a number of the Royal Military Artificers, were ap- 
ed to act under him. 

neral Koehler, Major Hope, and Major Fead, in 
any with Lieut.- Colonel Holloway and others of the 
on, left England in December to proceed overland to 
antinople. 

eir journey at this inclement season of the year was 
ded by uncommon severities. In passing over to the 
inent they were shipwrecked at the entrance to the 
, among shoals of ice, and, to relieve themselves from 
perilous situation, were under the necessity of pass- 
ver the ice a distance of two miles to gun the snore. 
- then prosecuted their journey, arriving at Constab- 
le in March. 

plain Leake, Dr. Wittman, and the main body sailed 
e New Adventure transport, in April 1799, and ar- 
. at Constantinople on the 14th June, where they were 
;ily welcomed by those who had preceded them, 
e principal object of the mission was to give assistance 
e Turks, and to show them the latest improvements 
gineering and artillery. Major Fead was ordered to 
garrison of St. Jean d'Acre, to which place he pro- 
id in a Turkish ship of war. Arriving at Cyprus, he 
attacked with a malignant fever, and was taken on 
1 Sir Sidney Smith's vessel, Le Tigre, and died in 
ship on the 13th September. 

i the morning of the 19th January, 1800, General 
iter, Captain Leake, and others of the mission, nil of 
, equipped as Tartars, left Constantinople, and pro- 
id by land to Syria. They returned on the 6th of 
), and on the 15th June the entire mission embarked 
lie seat of war in Syria. While on their passage they 
;d and surveyed the islands of Patmos and Cyprus, 
arrived at Jaffa, the head-quarters of the Turkish 
', on the 2nd July, The Grand Vizier being deBirous 
lengthening the port of Jaffa, General Koehler de- 
ed plana for this purpose, and Colonel Holloway and 
mgineers at once proceeded to carry them into execu- 
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r of the artillery being attached to the advance 
Authority wag given to Captain Leake to summon 
rriaon of Tineh and Salabieh, then in the possession 
French. Ee had no occasion to use his authority. 
:i, for on their approach the French made a pre- 
t retreat towards Cairo. 
nable the army to cross the desert with greater 

e surrender of Alexandria and the withdrawal of the French, 
Leake received the directions of Lord Hutchinson to accom- 
: late Mr. William Richard Hamilton (then private secretary 
Elgin) ink) Upper Egypt, for the purpose of making a 
surrey of that country, as well in regard to its military ami 
lical as to its political and commercial state. The results 
labours were a map of the course of the Nile, from the 
a to the sea, a determination of most of the ancient sites, a 
ion of all the monuments of antiquity contained in that 
jgether with a large collection of observations on the agri- 
and commercial state of the country: an account of this 
was published by Mr. Hamilton in 1809. In 1802 Captain 
evisited Syria, and continued there the researches on which 
been employed in Egypt ; and on his return home, having 
td on board the vessel in which Mr. Hamilton was conveying 
n Marbles to England, he was wrecked off the island of 
and narrowly escaped with his life. The acquaintance with 
I politics and habits which he had acquired during this 
nils doubtless the cause of his subsequent selection for an 
nt mission to the European provinces of Turkey. He re- 
rders from his majesty's Government hi undertake a survey 
jasta and interior of that country, to examine its fortresses 
ins of defence, to point out their deficiencies to the native 
ps and chiefs, and advise for their improvement; and on 
vice he repaired in the year 1804. From 1804 to the winter 
he travelled considerably, in pursuance of his instructions, 
isru Greece and the Morea, and while he performed the 
at duties of his mission in a manner that gave entire satis- 
*> the home authorities, his peculiar tastes and talents for 
received full development in a country where every day's 
produced an historical or topographical problem, which it 
is erudition and critical acumen to solve ; and where his 
l knowledge of ancient Greek enabled him to decipher 
inscriptions, which led to the identification of many a 
ite. The occurrence of hostilities, at the end of 1806, be- 
ngland antf the Porte prevented him from prosecuting his 
He was detained as a prisoner at Saloniea, whence, how- 
escaped ; and finding bis way to Malta, he proceeded to 
for the restoration of his health. Subsequently he was 
iployedbyhismajesty'aGovernment in Greece till 1809 ; and 
n the observations made with so much keenness and perae- 
during these years, from 1304 to 1S09, extended by sabee- 
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mtry, and was waiting the co-operation of the Grand 

The artillery of this army was commanded by Brigadier- 
ineral Robert Lawson* — Colonel Thompson and Major 
okson commanding the divisions. The troops landed in 
3 bay of Aboukiron the 8th March, when all the field 
>ces were landed after a plan of Major Cookeon's, never 
fore adopted ; by this means they were ready for service, 
i consequently brought into action, as soon as, if not 
fore, the infantry. 

Having landed in spite of the attack of the French, the 
ittsh proceeded to besiege the castle of Aboukir. The 
ivy artillery being placed in position, the bombardment 
nmenced under the direction of Major Cookson, and on 
) 10th March the castle surrendered, 
it the battle of Alexandria, on the 13th March, the Eoyal 
tillery had thirty-two light pieces and two 24-pounders 

the field ; but they were compelled, from want of 
aught, to remain almost stationary during the whole of 
i battle. Had any of our guns been well horsed, it is 
>bable the fate of Alexandria woold have been decided 

that day. The only horses the artillery bad were the 
use of the cavalry, whose best were only a set of hacks 
m Constantinople. 

Lieutenant H. Sturgeon.t J. S. Burelem,J and D. 
mpbell§ were wounded during this action. 
Preparations wore now made to reduce the forts of 
isetta, St. Julian, El Hamet, &e. 

On the 18th April a mortar battery erected against Fort 
. Julian, under the direction of Captains Lemoine and 
mean, fired some shells with remarkable accuracy ; one 
them pitched on the centre of the roof, and tore away 
t flagstaff and colours, which the French never dared to 
ict again. The fort surrendered on the followingday. 
Greneral Hutchinson, now the commander of the British 
ny, hastened to join the Grand Vizier; but before he 
ild accomplish this he had to pass 4000 French in a 
titled camp at Bamanieh. A battle took place on the 

1 May, and the French were compelled to take shelter 
their intrenchments. 

During this engagement the British artillery remained 

' Afterwards I lent.- general and colonel- commandant of tie 
i battalion. Died at Woolwich, February 2S, 1816. 
+ Promoted into the staff corps (see chap. it.). 
f Lost his right leg by a cannon-shot. Retired 1819 ; died at 
Imoutb, April 24, 1881, aged eighty-one. 

§ Died at Edinburgh, Jul; 14, 1849. 
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fellows raised a shout of triumph ; and loud and frequent 
were the plaudits bestowed upon the gallant blue coats who 
so ably supported them. 

The enemy's attack on the right of the British line was 
repulsed by one of the most splendid bayonet-charges ever 
made. He then tried to outflank the left, and for this 
purpose extended his right wing, drawing all his cavalry 
to this part 5 but they were so effectually kept in check by 
the warm and well-directed fire of the artillery — which 
was the admiration of the whole army — that they were 
repulsed in every part. 

The artillery were afterwards employed at the sieges of 
Scylla, Reggio, and Gaeta ; the infantry in the meanwhile 
driving the French into Upper Calabria. Here they were 
joined by a powerful army under Massena, and the firitish 
were forced to give up the pursuit. 

The casualties in the Royal Artillery during this cam- 
paign were yerv inconsider/ble. ' * 

At the battle of Maida there were only three men 
wounded, and their loss during the sieges was proportion- 
ally small. 

Among the wounded at the siege of Scylla Castle was 
Sergeant John Sparks of Captain Pym's company. This 
intelligent non-commissioned officer was eighteen years in 
the Eoyal Artillery, and having served throughout the 
Italian campaign of 1806, and in Egypt in 1807 (where 
he was again wounded at the siege of Kosetta), he was in 
1812 promoted to sub-lieutenant in the Eoyal Sappers and 
Miners. He retired from that corps on full pay on the 1st 
March, 1817, and died at Woolwich on the 12th December, 
1864, aged ninety years. He had two sons, John and 
Edward, educated at Sandhurst, who received commissions 
in the army, first as ensigns, and afterwards as lieutenants. 
The former joined the 5th Foot, from which he exchanged 
into the 95th, and afterwards selling out, obtained a majority 
in the Canadian Militia during the Papineau rebellion. 
He perished in October, 1843, in an attempt to reach the 
shore from a vessel driven in a storm on the coast near 
Blackpool. The latter served an honourable career in 
Scinde, &c, in the 2nd Foot, and with a young lieu- 
tenant and a military surgeon, was, in 1839, while out 
shooting, burnt to death by the accidental firing of the 
jungle. 

On the 6th March, 1807, Captain Pym's* company em- 
barked at Messina with the small army under General 

* Major-General Robert Fym died in London, June 8, 1845. 
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as well as for his particular conduct on this occasion, a 
baronetcy was conferred on Major-General Blomefield. 
He was the only son of the Rev. Thomas Blomefield, rector 
of Hartley and Chalk, in Kent. He entered the Royal 
Military Academy in February, 1758, and on New Year's 
Day following received his commission in the Royal 
Artillery as lieutenant-fireworker. He was an officer re- 
markable for his scientific knowledge and wonderful fore- 
sight, and he was consulted in everything relating to 
improvements in ordnance or the organization of the 
regiment. 

Serving under General Phillips in America, he received 
a severe wound in the face at Saratoga, and was afterwards 
made prisoner with the troops under the Convention. 
Being exchanged in 1779, he returned to England, when, 
observing the number of men at Woolwich disabled by 
wounds from taking part in active service, he recom- 
mended the formation of the Invalid Battalion. He also 
reported on the scarcity of artillery in America, and im- 
pressed on the authorities the necessity of augmenting the 
corps. Two additional companies were thereupon raised 
in each battalion, and the Invalid Battalion (now the Coast 
Brigade), consisting of ten companies, was established. 
Captain Blomefield himself was appointed Inspector of 
Artillery and of the Brass Foundry, in which position he 
rendered signal service to his country. 

Suspecting the master founder, Mr. Verbrugen, a Dutch- 
man, of casting the guns imperfectly, he ordered a brass 
cannon to be well cleaned, and particularly to be freed 
from grease, and then washed with strong vinegar over the 
whole surface. This having been done, on the following 
day a vast number of circles of verdigris, of different 
diameters, appeared, dispersed from the muzzle to the 
breech. Blomefield now directed that the gun should be 
aawn into two longitudinal sections, when, after washing 
the bore first with soap and water, and then with vinegar, 
fifty-six screws were discovered to have been most inge- 
niously inserted into as many cavities or defects in tne 
casting, many of them having been driven from the inside. 
Verbrugen lost his contract, his conduct being regarded as 
fraudulent, and he shortly afterwards died through exces- 
sive grief. 

Upon the formation of the 9th battalion, on the 1st 
June, 1806, Colonel Blomefield was appointed colonel- 
commandant; and on the 25th July, 1810, he was pro- 
moted to lieut.-general. He died at Shooter's Hill, the 
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Colonel (afterwards Sir John) Macleod, the commander 
of the artillery in this expedition, was born on the 29th 
January, 1752, and entered the Royal Military Academy 
in 1767. He received his commission in 1771, and on the 
breaking out of the American revolution he was sent 
with his company to-New York. He commanded the 
artillery at the battle of Guilford (see chap, ii.), when he 
won for himself not only the esteem, but the personal 
friendship of Lord Cornwallis. On their return from 
America his lordship introduced Lieutenant Macleod to 
the king, when he was placed upon the staff of the Master- 
General ; and from this time till his death he was engaged 
in the most important yet inglorious duties of the organiza- 
tion of the regiment, and or the arrangement and equip- 
ment of the artillery for all the expeditions, of which there 
were no fewer than eleven, during those years ; he holding 
the appointment successively of Chief of the Ordnance 
Staff, Deputy Adjutant-General, and Director-General of 
Artillery. He frequently applied to be allowed to go on 
service, but in this one instance only was his application, 
successful; the Earl of Chatham, who commanded the 
army, being at the time Master-General. When Lord 
Cornwallis was appointed Governor- General and Com- 
mander-in-chief in India, he expressed a desire that Captain 
Macleod should accompany him, but he could not be spared 
from the important duties he was performing at home ; his 
eldest son, Charles, however, was with Lord Cornwallis 
when he died — he was the bearer of the despatch to 
England announcing that melancholy event.* 

In 1793 an expedition was being organized under the 
Marquis of Hastings, and that officer was pleased to send 
a secret communication to Captain Macleod, offering him 
the command of his artillery, which, however, he could 
not accept. He solicited very earnestly to be allowed 
to accompany Lord Cornwallis to Ireland during the re- 
bellion of 1798, but his majesty desired to be pressed no 
farther on the subject. When Captain Macleod was first 
appointed to his arduous position the Royal Artillery con- 
sisted of four battalions of garrison artillery and eight 
invalid companies; in 1814 it had been augmented to ten 
battalions of artillery, one horse brigade, one rocket brigade, 
and an invalid battalion of twelve companies — the horse 

* He afterwards served at Copenhagen and in the Peninsula, 
and was killed while leading the assault on Badajoz in 1812. The 
officers of his regiment erected a monument to his memory in West- 
minster Abbey. 
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1811 to the end of the war. He had previously served in 
the West Indies from 1797 to 1801. He lived to be the 
senior officer of the regiment, and died at Kildare on the 
7th December, 1847. 

Major Frederick Griffiths was born in 1768, and edu- 
cated at Eton, from whence he was removed to the Royal 
Military Academy in 1782. He remained seven years 
in the Academy, — not that his progress was slow, but the 
promotion in the corps was so slow that the candidates for 
commissions were necessarily obliged to wait many years. 
He served for some years at Gibraltar, and was afterwards 
appointed to the C troop of Horse Artillery, in which he held 
consecutively the ranks of lieutenant, second captain, and 
captain. At the time of the encampment in 1805, when 
the king, George III., was present, C troop was quar- 
tered at Weymouth, and was noted for its discipline and 
efficiency ; the captain of it not only being commended in 
the field by the king, but often honoured and compli- 
mented by his majesty *s sons, who, at that exciting period, 
took deep interest in military operations. The troop 
having returned to head-quarters, Captain Griffiths re- 
ceived an appointment in the Royal Arsenal. The expe- 
dition to Walcheren induced him to resign the monotonous 
duties of the garrison (diversified as they were by those of 
the carriage department) for the more glorious field of 
warfare, and he therefore volunteered his services to 
accompany his corps to Walcheren. Actively employed 
in the previous operations for the attack, he was selected 
for the command of the battery on the right bank of the 
Scheldt on the day before, and the morning of the sur- 
render of Flushing. This campaign having been brought 
to a close, he returned to England and resumed his duties 
as assistant inspector of the Koyal Carriage Department. 
On the breaking out of the Luddite disturbances, he was 
ordered to take command of the northern district, and 
proceeded to Weedon with half a battalion of artillery. 
In 1822 Colonel Griffiths returned to Woolwich, and the 
following year retired from the corps. He died at South- 
ampton on the 19th October, 1846. In the " United 
Service Magazine" for 1846 the following tribute is paid 
to his memory: — "Colonel Griffiths was one who was 
admired and esteemed for his scientific attainments, up- 
right and honourable conduct, thorough knowledge of all 
the duties of an artillerist (combining deep-searching theory 
with that touchstone of ability, practice), throughout the 
period of his whole life, thus exhibiting the qualities of 
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accomplished gentleman, energetic and zealous student, 
1 right good soldier." 

Captain the Hon. William Gardner was the third son 
Admiral Alan Gardner, and was born on the 6th De- 
ter, 1774. He entered the Eoya) Artillery in 1793, and 
ved in various parts of the world in garrison ; though 
van never his fortune to appear before an enemy except 
Walcheren. He was appointed colonel-commandant of 
s 10th battalion on its formation in 1846, and died* 
i ten ant- general at Bishopteignton in Devonshire, on the 
;h December, 1856. He married the third daughter of 
neral Fyere, E.A., by whom he had several children, 
s eldest son is the present Colonel 'William Bethel 
rdner, 11. A. 

Daptain Charles Younghusband died a major-general at 
i Isle of Man, on the 8th April, 1843. 
Captain Joseph D'Arey served in the West Indies in 
i'i ,and in Sicily in 1806. On hisreturn from Walcheren, 
, in company with Captain Henry Stone, was sent on a 
:cial mission to Persia. Stone died there on the 7th 
>vember, 1812 ; but the services of D'Arey in instructing 
3 Persians in the science of artillery were so highly 
luedby the Shah, that he bestowed upon him the orders 
the "Lion" and "Sun," and, with the consent of the 
iglish Government, retained liim for five years in the 
■vice of his son, Prince Abbas Mirza. He died at 
■mington on the 7th February, 1848, aged sixty -seven 

Captain Nathaniel Wilmot Oliver died a major-genera), 
Clifton, 11th January, 1864. 
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w hours they found themselves attached to the blockad- 
g force before Cadiz, and remained on board for a month, 
iring which time fresh transports arrived with officen 
id men of the Boyal Artillery, and the following dispo - 
tions were made : — 

"H.M.S. Atiat, off Cadiz, 
11th June, ] 808. 
Gbkbbal Obdbb. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel Barnsay* being arrived, he will 
name the command of all the artillery. 

" Captain Lloyd is to act as adjutant, and Lieutenant 
[itchell as quartermaster to the lloyal Artillery. 

" One 6-pounder and one light howitzer will be attached 
• the first brigade, under the charge of Captain F. Smithf 
id Lieutenant HollowayJ of the artillery. 

" One G- pounder and one light howitzer will be attached 
i the second brigade, under Captain Morrison and Lieu- 
tnant Johnstone. 

" One B-pounder and one howitzer to the 6th regiment, 
ader Lieutenants A. Thomson§ and Loathes ; and one 
pounder and one howitzer to the reserve, under Captain 
owley|| and Lieutenant Festing. 

" The brigade of 12-ponnders will be held in reserve." 

This force was landed in Cadiz, with the exception of 
le brigade under Captain Smith, which was stationed at 
anta Maria. 

The victory gained over the French by Caetanos it 
aylen, rendered these troops unnecessary at Cadiz and 
tcordingly they were re-embarked, and, with the exception 
' a portion of the Boyal Artillery, which was ordered to 
iturn to the garrison of Gibraltar, joined the army under 
ir Arthur Wellesley, which had arrived from England. 

To this army was attached 357 of the Boyal Artillery, 
ider the command of Lient.-CoL Robe, the brigades beinc 
immanded by Major Viney, Captains Geary. Elliott, *|j and 
awson ; Lieutenant Patten** adjutant. Tney embarked 
1 Cork on the 12th July, and arrived off the coast of 
pain on the 20th, and landing at Figuieras, in Mondego 
ay, on the 1st August, they were joined by Spencer's 
vision on the 5th. 

* Died at Canterbury, September 6, 1834 . 
t Died in London, June 22, 1837. 
I Died at Gibraltar, October 19, 1813, 
§ Died at Leith, July 5, 1828. 
|| Retired 1812. 

U Died near Hastings, August 26, 1855. 
" Died at Emavorth, august 28, 18*2. 
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upon the enemy's gum, which were pouring s deitmclito 
fire of canister upon our attacking columns. Theie gum I 
now turned their fire upon ours with round shot, and ihn> I 
the infantry wai relieved from the canister. 1 

A brigade of artillery being required in front of the I 
attacking columns, a rush was at once made by two of tbe 
batteries disengaged to be first at the post of honour. I 
Captain Geary's battery was, however, the first to eras 1 
the small stone bridge over the Columbeira, and the other 
at once retired. In a short time the top of the heights [ 
was reached by this battery, and the guns were prepared I 
for action. The French skirmishers advanced to wit'nii 1 
sixty yards of the guns, and Geary having fired one eni I 
charged with canister, aa he pointed the second said, "I'll 

be properly into them this " time he would have added, I 

but he raised his left hand half-way to his head and fell W 1 
the ground perfectly lifeless. A shot had passed through 1 
his head, having entered half an inch above his left eye- [ 
brow. Captain Geary left a wife and five children, sndl 
had he not been ordered for active service he would hs»| 
resigned his commission and settled down at his farm is 
the Isle of Wight, having 8001. a year private income. Bis 
body was rolled in a sheet and buried by tbe officers of 
the artillery and engineers at eight o'clock the same evening, 
the funeral service being read by Lieutenant Fatten. 

On the 21st August the British, who were strong 

Posted in and about the village of Vimiera, were attack* 
y the French under Junot, and here, as at Eoliea, they 
experienced a signal defeat. In this battle the artillery 
though they did great service, did not have an officer kilb> 
or wounded. On one occasion the enemy's cavalry wer 
about to tnrn onr right flank, when they received a dif 
charge of spherical case from the 9- pounder battery trade 
Captain Elliott — they at once turned round and effected 
hasty retreat. 

A column of about 5000 grenadiers was at one tin 
advancing upon our guns, covered by a swarm of Vol 
geurs, who came to within twenty yards of the guns. T 
artillery kept up a most destructive fire with round at 
and canister, and at every discharge a complete lane » 
cut through the column from front to rear by the ron 
shot, whilst the canister was committing dreadful earns 
on tbe foremost ranks. At this moment Colonel Bo 
turning to Captain Landman of the engineers, said, " 
something be not very quickly done, the enemy will in 
few minutes have oar guns, and we shall be all bayonete> 
Landman then suggested that he should order up hie l»o 
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tally wounded, and Captains Hughes* and Cator,f Lieu- 
tenants Pester, J E. Mitchell,§ Iirereton,|| and C. Man- 
ners,^" received wounds more or less severe. 

The preservation of Tarifa from the hands of the French 
was at this time of great importance, the object being to 
prevent the supplies that the Campina could afford from 
reaching the blockading army. For the accomplishment 
of this purpose two regiments, with a detachment of the 
Royal Artillery under Captain Mitchell, commanded by 
Colonel Skerrett, sailed from Cadiz for Tarifa, accom- 
panied by some Spanish regiments and artillery. 

The place was assaulted by the French on the 31st 
December, 1811, when, after an obstinate struggle, they 
were repulsed with great loss. The Royal Artillery on 
this occasion displayed their usual courage and science. 
The fire from the guns under Captain Mitchell is particu- 
larly to be noticed, as connected with the 87th regiment 
in defending the assault. 

Had it not been for the steady conduct of the garrison, 
and the never-to-be-surpassed or forgotten exertions of 
Captain C. F. Smith of the Royal Engineers, and Captain 
Mitchell of the Royal Artillery, death or Verdun** must 
have been the fate of the garrison. In later years, when 
Sir Charles Smith was compelled from the severity of his 
wounds to relinquish the command of the Syrian army, he 
was succeeded by his old comrade Mitchell. 

During the war in the Peninsula there were parties of 
the Royal Artillery stationed at most important points, 
and subjected to dangers of all descriptions, both from the 
attacks of the enemy and the still more deadly attacks of 
fever which broke out in the various garrisons in the south 
of Spain. 

Yet these were not only prohibited from sharing the 
honours earned by their comrades, but their very existence 
was barely thought of. 

Lieutenant Grantham,tt Royal Artillery, was town 
major at Carthagena, which contained a very mutinous 
garrison of foreign levies, and it was often his painful 

* Died at Bristol while in command of the artillery in the western 
district, in 1830, aged fifty-three years. 

t The present General Oator. 
t The present Major-General Fester. 
§ See chapter xiii. 
II See chapters xii., xv., and xvii. H Retired 1816. 

** The place in France where the English prisoners were con- 
fined. 

ft Died (major-general) June 18, 1860. 
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marble pavement which leads up to the high altar, and at 
a short distance from them were some Spaniards, one of 
whom was smoking. The captain suddenly called out, 
" Hun, Haynes, run !" and they had scarcely fled out at 
the gate when the whole building appeared one sheet of 
flame, accompanied with a low rambling noise. 

Fortunately no one was injured by this explosion ; but 
we have now to recount a more serious occurrence, the 
trap laid by a treacherous enemy being this time successful. 

A division from Cadiz, under the command of Major- 
Oeneral Cooke, including Lieut.-Colonel Duncan and 
Major Hughes's battery of the Boyal Artillery, arrived at 
Seville shortly after its capture. 

On the 29th September, Colonel Duncan, accompanied 
by Hughes, Roberts, and Second Captains Cairnes and 
Bedingfield, went to examine a powder-mill which the 
French had made use of. On the party entering the 
building some loose powder was observed scattered care- 
lessly about, but this excited no suspicions of treachery ; 
in fact, such a thing was not for a moment thought of. 
Upon one of the Spaniards who accompanied the party, 
however, setting some part of the machinery in motion, 
an almost instant explosion took place, followed by several 
others, and the entire building was shaken to the ground. 

Colonel Duncan, who happened to be near the door, 
rushed out, and his body was found lying on a heap of 
rubbish, without any appearance of injury from the fire, 
but with two deep wounds on the head, caused by the 
falling stones and materials of the building. 

Thus perished ignobly the gallant Alexander Duncan, 
who as a subaltern had highly distinguished himself at 
Toulon and Corsica, and who by his conduct at the battle 
of Barossa had proved himself second to none as a com- 
manding officer of artillery. 

He was a remarkably fine, handsome man ; and, as a 
commanding officer, he possessed not only the love and 
respect of all who served under him, but their confidence 
in the highest degree. Every man knew he was safe so 
long as he did his duty to the best of his ability ; for 
Duncan was a straightforward, honest soldier, and as such 
•despised all underhand or vindictive proceedings. 

His reports were open and manly, not " secret and 
-confidential." 

Captains Bedingfield* and Cairnes were very severely 

* Died at Northallerton, Yorkshire, December 26, 1864, aged 
eighty. 
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of his men, on the 13th December, and as soon as he could 
be moved, was conveyed on board ship for England.* His 
place was supplied by Colonel Fisher, the next senior 
officer, but shortly before the commencement of active 
operations in May, 1813, Lord "Wellington persuaded that 
officer to relinquish the command of the artillery, which 
he at once bestowed on Lieut. -Colonel Dickson. By so 
doing Lord Wellington not only wounded the private 
interests and feelings of many, but violated military 
usages by giving him command of several officers senior 
to him in the corps. Colonel Fisher .was a kind gentle- 
man, accomplished, and with all the spirit of a soldier ; 
but there is an immense difference between the elderly 
officer who respectably adheres to the line of duty laid 
down for him with the same methodical precision that he 
would use in the barrack field at Woolwich, and one who 
possesses energy of mind and vigour of body to set diffi- 
culties at defiance, defeat stratagem by stratagem, grapple 
with adverse circumstances, and even turn tnem to good 
account. Such an officer Colonel Fisherf was not — such 
an officer Colonel Dickson was. 

* Colonel, afterwards Sir William Robe, was x the son of a ser- 
geant in the Royal Artillery, who, by virtue of his long service and 
exemplary conduct, was promoted to a second-lieutenancy in the 
Invalid Battalion, and afterwards appointed proof- master of the 
regiment, and who was rewarded by living to see his son a knight, 
and his grandson mentioned by the Duke of Wellington as having 
distinguished himself in the Peninsula. He died at Woolwich, 
July 1, 1814. Sir William Robe received his commission as second- 
lieutenant, May 21, 1781, a year after his father's elevation to the 
same rank. He served in various parts of the world, including the 
expedition to Copenhagen and the early campaigns in the Penin- 
sula, until, disabled by wounds, he was totally unfit for active 
service, and obliged to return to England. He never recovered the 
proper use of his leg, but suffered great pain until his death, which 
took place at Woolwich, November 5, 1820, his age being fifty-five 
years. Sir William Robe was the father of four distinguished 
officers ; the eldest, William Livingstone, was killed at Waterloo 
(see • chapters vii., x., and xii.) ; the second, Alexander Watt, 
served in the Royal Engineers, and was present in most of the 
actions of the Peninsula in 1813-14, afterwards went on the New 
Orleans expedition, and returned to England for the purpose of 
proceeding to the Netherlands in 1815 ; he died in 1849. The 
third son was the late Colonel Thomas Congreve Robe, Royal 
Artillery, who died at Bermuda, September 21, 1853. George 
Mountain, the fifth son of Sir William Robe, belonged to the Bengal 
Native Infantry ; he died in 1825. 

+ Colonel, afterwards Sir George Bulteel Fisher, was a son of the 
Rev. John Fisher, of Calbourn, Isle of Wight, and brother to the 
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■a did not produce those effects of jealous j and 
a obedience which might, perhaps, be expected on 

an occasion. When he assumed the command, he 
ared in an old and very shabby Portuguese uniform, 
from considerate motives he never changed it during 
chole of the campaign, thus escaping the feelings of 
us envy which he feared might at times arise in the 
its of his seniors if he arrayed himself as a brigadier 
ral of the British army. 

ajor Frazer, who arrived in the Peninsula during the 
er, and who, on the return of Lieut. -Colonel Down- 
to England, was appointed to the command of the 
ie Artillery, was one before whom Dickson was pre- 
d. His feelings, which are expressed in the following 
ict from one of his letters, will give a tolerable idea of 
general feeling of the corps on this occasion: — "I 

get on very well with Dickson ; he was second to me 
ie South- American expedition, and then obeyed mj 
rs with the implicit readiness which I shall nor 
ifer to his. He is a man of great abilities and qmck- 

aod without fear of any one."* 

p of Salisbury. He wag commandant of Woolwich garrison 
February 1S2T until his death, and is remembered as a most 
and amiable gentleman, lie died in the Arsenal, March 8, 

aged sixty. nine years. 
;ir Alexander Dickson, the bod of Admiral Dickson, of Syilec- 

near Kelso, was born June 3,1777, and received hiH first 
ission as second lientenant November 6, 179*. He serreJ 
I attack on Minorca in 1798, and the siege of Malta in 1S0». 
07 be was on the South- American expedition, and served in 
anlnsola with the Portuguese artillery until he was selectd 
e Duke of Wellington to the command of the Boyal Artilkrj. 
;rved subsequently in America and the Waterloo campaign 
hapten xi. and xii.J. On the death of Sir John Macleod bi 
ippointed adjutant- general of artillery, and he held thu 
ntment till bis death, which took place in London, April 2i 
Sir Alexander Dickson had three eons, who followed in his 
eps. The eldest, William, was a lieutenant in the Bene'' 
err ; he died in India in 1827. The second, Alexander 
en, entered the Hoyal Artillery in 1833 j in 1840 he was sen 
a, party of non-com missioned officers to instruct the Turks ir 
ractice of artillery ; and he died at Constantinople, January 27. 
Sir Alexander Dickson's third son is the present Colonti 
gwood Dickson, an account of whose services « ill be found is 
era xvii. and xviii. In 18*7 a handsome monument »si 
d to the memory of Sir Alexander Dickson by the officeR 
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The head-quarters of the army left Frenada on the 22nd 
May, and the artillery bade adieu to Malhada de Sourda 
on the same day, arriving at Ciudad Rodrigo in the 
evening. 

Most of the troops and batteries had already started, 
the different divisions and brigades having marched so as 
to reach the Douro by the 23rd May. Major Ross's 
troop was attached to the light division under the imme- 
diate command of Lord Wellington, and moved forward 
on Salamanca by the direct route. Captain Beane's troop 
was with the second division under Lord Hill, and ad- 
vanced on the same point by Alba de Tormes. The other 
divisions and cavalry brigades marched under General 
Graham, with instructions to effect a junction with the 
remainder of the army at Valladolid. The artillery of 
this force was composed of three troops of Horse Artil- 
lery, under Captains Gardiner, Ramsay, and Webber 
Smith, and six batteries (or brigades) of Royal Artillery, 
under Captains Douglas, Laws on, Maxwell, Brandreth, 
Dabourdieu, and Cairnes. Hill's cavalry engaged the 
rear-guard of the enemy near Salamanca on the 26th 
May. On this occasion Beane's troop played effectively, 
causing them to retreat, leaving upwards of 200 prisoners, 
seven tumbrils of ammunition, and a quantity of baggage 
on the field. 

There is no occasion to dwell upon all the skirmishes 
which took place at Morales, Osma, San Millan, &c, in 
which Ross's and Gardiner's troops played important 
parts, nor upon the retreat of the i rench from Burgos ; 
suffice it to say that no movements during the whole war 
exceeded in brilliant effect the rapid advance of the army 
from the Douro to the Bayos, from the left bank of which 
stream the enemy's rear-guard was driven on to the main 
bodv at Vittoria. 

The moment had at length come when the enemy, 
whose whole movements since the commencement of the 
campaign had been those of retreat, was compelled to 
make a final and decisive stand on the Spanish territory, 
or suffer himself ingloriously to be driven headlong on the 

STenees. Joseph Buonaparte, who commanded (having 
arshal Jourdan as his general), decided on the former, 
and on the 19th June concentrated his forces in position 
in front of Vittoria. During the 20th the English army 

of the corps, upon which is given the names of all the battles 
and sieges in which he took part. It is in the grounds of the 
Royal Military Repository at Woolwich. 
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tions from himself. This measure nearly broke the soldier's 
heart, to be thus separated from those he had led through 
so many a bloody field, and the parting was as keenly felt 
by the officers and men. 

Lord Fitzroy Somerset and the whole of Wellington's 
staff, as well as Colonel Dickson and the officers of the 
artillery, made every effort to move his lordship in 
Ramsay's favour, but to no purpose. Sir T. Graham ad- 
dressed a letter to him on the subject which made him 
angry with that officer, and it was not till three weeks 
afterwards that Ramsay was restored to the command of 
his troop. His name was omitted, however, in the brevet 
that came out after the battle of Vittoria, and he did not 
receive his majority until the conclusion of the war, 
though none had earned it so faithfully and so well.* 
(This incident is introduced by Lover in his novel of 
" Handy Andy.") 

About six o clock on the morning of the 25th June our 
advance-guard came upon the retreating French. A cry 
was at once raised for artillery, when a gun of Ross's 
troop, commanded by Lieutenant Macdonald, galloped up 
the road and plied round-shot with such effect that it suc- 
ceeded in dismounting one of the only two cannon which 
the enemy had extricated from Vittoria's bloody field. 
One shot struck down seven of the enemy, some of whom 
were dead ; others, still alive, had either their legs or arms 
off, or were otherwise horribly mutilated. 

Two hours afterwards our troops came in sight of the 
enemy labouring with all possible energy to get off with 
their remaining gun. Lieutenant Belson'sf detachment of 
Ross's troop now prepared for action ; but the French, 
seeing their case was hopeless, fled furiously, throwing 
their gun over a precipice, when it was immediately taken 
possession of by a body of infantry in the vale below. 
Wellington at this moment rode up to Lieutenant Belson 
and congratulated him on having taken their last gun. 

On reaching Pampeluna, Wellington found that Xing 
Joseph, with the main body of the French army, had re- 
treated into France, leaving a garrison in the fort. He 
accordingly blockaded the place with a force under Sir 
R. Hill, and proceeded with the main body to drive the 

* " At the battle of Vittoria," says Sir Augustus Frazer, " Bull's 
troop (which I have no hesitation in saying is much the best in the 
country) had, under Ramsay's command, been of unusual and un- 
questionable service." 

t The present Major-General GL J. Belson. 
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20th July. The artillerymen were at their posts, and 
everything in readiness, and at ten o'clock, by preconcerted 
signal, fifty-nine pieces of heavy ordnance commenced a 
rapid and terrific fire. Standing in the battery, close in 
rear of the 24-pounders, from whose months issued an 
incessant and deafening sound, the noise of the other 
batteries was inaudible; but on looking round, columns 
of smoke ascended in all directions, while dust and frag- 
ments of stone flying from the masonry of the Mirador 
indicated the perfect direction and overpowering effect of 
the British artillery. 

On the 21st Captain Dubourdieu was killed by a splinter 
of shell which struck him on the head.* 

On the 25th the town was assaulted, but our troops 
were repulsed with a loss of 500 men. As soon as the 
troops regained the trenches the batteries reopened a 
tremendous fire, which was kept up the whole of the 
night. 

During this night Captain Alexander Macdonald made 
a reconnaissance, by fording the river Urumea and getting 
under the Mirador battery. By this daring act it became 
known that the river was fordable, — this knowledge being 
of the greatest service to the besiegers. 

At daylight on the morning of the 26th, Colonel Frazer, 
then in the 24- pounder battery, noticed a French officer 
standing in the breach, and making signals with his sword 
to our batteries.. Colonel Frazer instantly caused the 
firing to cease; this was responded to by the French, 
whose batteries were quiet at the same instant, and upon 
an officer being despatched for an explanation, it appeared 
that numbers of our own wounded officers and soldiers lay 
strqwed about under the walls of the fortress, and the 
shells from our batteries were bursting over these defence- 
less men, killing and wounding the already wounded, the 
shots also rebounding from the walls among them. This 
suffering could not be calmly witnessed by their enemies, 
hence the nobleness of this young French officer, who, 
upon the breach of San Sebastian, risked a thousand 
times his life in the cause of humanity. 

The siege was now converted into a blockade, and was 
not resumed until the 28th August. During this month 
the belligerent armies were in constant motion, and fought 
no fewer than ten actions in and about the Pyrenees. The 
only artillery engaged in these affairs were the troops of 

* Saumarez Dubourdieu was one of the officers of the Royal Irish 
Artillery, incorporated with the English in 1800. 
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• 

Robe, consisting of guns harnessed on mules trained for 
the service, ascended the most difficult ridges, and showered 
down destruction on the intrenchments below.* The 
attack was begun at daybreak by eighteen guns, which 
opened on the enemy's advanced redoubt near Sarre. 
After a severe pounding from these guns, the infantry of 
the 4th division stormed and carried the redoubt. Boss's 
troop then galloped to a rising ground in rear of another 
redoubt (Grenada), drove the enemy from it, when the 
British infantry carried it and the village of Sarre, and 
advanced to the attack of Clausel's main position. Fart 
of it was carried, but Clausel stood firm, covered by 
another redoubt and a powerful battery. These were 
speedily silenced by Ross s guns, the only battery that had 
been able to surmount the difficulties of the ground after 
passing Sarre. The British infantry then carried the 
redoubt, drove Clausel from his position, forced the French 
to retire, and the rout was complete. 

Sir Howard Douglas, when in committee on the Ord- 
nance Estimates in 1845, said — " That operation was worth 
all the money the Horse Artillery ever cost the country." 

Other troops and batteries, though they did not play 
so important a part, rendered effective service at different 

5 arts of the position. Ramsay's troop, Brandreth's.t 
Cichell's, Douglas's, Sympher's batteries, and Tulloh's 
Portuguese artillery, all contributed to the success of the 
day, and great consternation was created among the 
enemy by the shot from Robe's mountain guns, which 
came tumbling down among them when they thought 
themselves secure. The artillery had six men killed in 
the action, and thirty-five wounded, including Lieutenant 
J. Day, of Ross's troon. 

The achievements of the 10th November were followed 
by an interval of repose. The allied army went into can- 
tonments between the Nivelle and the sea, while Marshal 
Soult withdrew his army within an intrenched camp in 
front of Bayonne. 

Wellington now determined, in order to extend his line 
of supply, to seize the strong ground between the Nive 

* " The artillery which was in the field was of the greatest use 
to us ; and I cannot sufficiently acknowledge the intelligence and 
activity with which it was brought to the point of attack, under 
the directions of Colonel Dickson, over the bad roads through the 
mountains in this season of the year." — Wellingtoris Despatch. 

t Served at Malta, 1800; coast of France, 1803; Corunna 
campaign and Walcheren, 1809. Died at Chudley, Devon, Sep- 
tember 24, 1851. 
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The result was the almost immediate rout of the 
French, who, terror-struck at the unusual appearance, 
•and at the effect of this novel and destructive projectile, 
made the best of their retreat towards the citadel of 
Bayonne, which was invested on the night of the 26th. 
The bridge across the Adour was completed on the same 
day, by means of which a direct communication was 
opened between Spain and Bordeaux, and was of the 
utmost importance till the end of the war. Three com- 
panies of the Eoyal Artillery remained with Sir John 
Hope for the siege of Bayonne, Ramsay's and other troops 
of Horse Artillery forming part of the coveriog army. 
Sir John Hope, deeming it expedient to invest the city 
more closely, on the night of the 27th attacked the village 
of St. Etienne, drove the French out of it, and captured 
some prisoners. Part of Cairnes' battery was engaged, 
but there was not much call for artillery, the principal 
work being done by General Himiber and his German 
brigade. General Himiber applied for some of our artil- 
lerymen to bring off a French field piece which was 
standing behind a traverse in the road between the enemy 
and his own troops, but they could not be spared, and 
Colonel Frazer volunteered to lead a party of the Germans 
for that purpose. Frazer ran forward, turned the gun 
round, and the Germans brought it in. Several of them 
lost their lives, however, and Frazer received a musket- 
ball in his shoulder. 

The opposite sides were about 100 yards asunder, and 
they remained so, firing away at each other for some 
time. Two or three attempts were made by the French 
to charge' a howitzer of Cairnes' which was stationed in 
the road, but they never came up to it, and were even- 
tually obliged to retire into the citadel. 

On the same day Wellington, with the main army, 
attacked Soult at Orthes. Boss's and Gardiner's troops 
particularly distinguished themselves on this occasion, 
but not more so than Sympher's German battery, 
which suffered great losses, including that of its com- 
mander, who was justly esteemed in» private and highly 
valued in public life by his comrades of the British ar- 
tillery. 

Maxwell's, Turner's,* and Michell's batteries were en- 
gaged in this action ; twice they had eighteen guns in 

** The late General Sir G. Turner, K.C.B., colonel-commandant 
of the 12th brigade. Died at Menie, near Aberdeen, December 9, 
1864, aged eighty-four years. 
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service throughout the campaigns, especially at Badajoz 
and Vittoria, was brought most prominently forward 
during this battle. The Spaniards, having been ordered 
to attack a fortified chapel, in their advance entered a 
hollow road leading to Toulouse, and finding themselves 
under cover from the guns of the fort, distant about 
eighty yards, they could not be induced to quit that posi- 
tion of safety. But the French infantry came out of the 
fort, and from the brow of the ravine poured down a 
destructive fire. At this moment Mitchell's guns were 
ordered up to cover the Spanish division and drive back 
the French infantry. In their advance the driver of the 
leaders of his first gun was killed. Mitchell instantly 
sprang from his horse, and, vaulting into the driver's 
vacant saddle, dashed forward with his brigade, placed 
bis guns in position, and quickly drove the enemy back 
into their stronghold. He was at this time about one- 
and-twenty, and one of the tallest and handsomest men 
in the Peninsular army. His cap had fallen off, and his 
appearance, as at full speed he led onward the foremost 
gun, excited as much interest as admiration. Towards the 
close of the battle Mitchell received a severe contusion 
from a spent ball, which kept him some weeks on crutches ; 
and he had previously been saved from the shot of a 
French rifleman by a gunner named Vaz, who, pushing 
his captain over the gun he was pointing, received himself 
the ball. 

Don Josef de Espileta, the commander of the division 
to which Mitchell was attached, and who had not been on 
good terms with him, on witnessing his gallant conduct 
at Toulouse suddenly embraced him, and asked to be for- 
given the ill-will he had evinced towards him. Soon 
afterwards the following letter was sent to Sir Alexander 
Dickson : — 

• 

" Sie, — I have sensibly felt the omission in the reports 
of the name of Captain Charles Mitchell, who, with two 
guns, was placed under my orders on the 10th ult., and 
who followed afterwards with the remainder of the Por- 
tuguese artillery. My wounds, and other circumstances 
it concerns me not now to state, have prevented me from 
making any report, and hence many Spanish officers have 
been deprived of their merited commendation. Never- 
theless, I trust that justice will be done to them ; and I 
beg to assure you that Captain Mitchell was unsurpassed 
for his great serenity in the action on the 10th, notwith- 
standing that the guns opposed to him were triple his own 
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CHAPTER XI. 

"To traverse climes beyond the western main, 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around. 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound." 

Goldsmith. 



t THE WAR WITH AMERICA, 1812 — 1814. 

THE CAMPAIGNS IN CANADA — DETROIT — QUEENSTOWN — FORT ERIE: 
— FRENOHTOWN— -CAPITULATION OF YORK AND FORT GEORGE— - 
STONEY CREEK — CAPTURE OF THE " GROWLER" AND "EAGLE* — 
NIAGARA, ETC. — DEATH OF LIEUTENANT KESTERMAN — OSWEGO 
—CHIPPEWA — LUNDY'S LANE — SIEGE OF FORT ERIE — GALLANT 
CONDUCT OF A SERGEANT OF ARTILLERY AT PRAIRIE DU OHIEK 

THE DESCENT ON WASHINGTON— BLADENSBUBQ — BALTIMORE — 

OPERATIONS BEFORE NEW ORLEANS — DEATH OF ALEXANDER 
RAMSAY — FORT BOWYER — CONCLUSION. 

The American people, goaded by Buonaparte, had, though 
not actually at war, been on the most unfriendly terms with 
Great Britain for some years, and in 1812 (haying pre- 
viously made extensive preparations) they declared war. 
Canada being at this time very deficient of troops, and the 
defences having been greatly neglected, on account of the 

treat struggle going on in Europe, the Americans no 
oubt conceived that this vast colony would fall an easy 
prey. 

lii one of the first movements on the part of the British, 
the capture of Detroit, thirty of the .Royal Artillery, under 
Lieutenant Felix Troughton,* an active «and intelligent 
officer, rendered most effective service. At the battle of 
Queenstown, where the Americans were so signally de- 
feated, and where the brave General Brock lost his life, a 
small detachment of the Royal Artillery under Captain 
Holcroft,f assisted by the Militia artillery under Captains 
Powell and Cameron, acquitted themselves with great 
bravery, their fire contributing materially to the fortunate 
result of the day. 
At the defence of Fort Erie, in November, 1812, the 

* Died on passage from America, June 24, 1815. 
f Captain Holcroft received his majority for this action. He 
retired, and emigrated to Canada in 1835. 
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* Died at Woolwich, November 12, 1885. 
t Died at Plymouth, October 25, 1815. 
id March 12, 1839. S See chapter xix. 

11 See chapter viii. 
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commanding R.A.), 11th July ; the affair of Ham den, 
3rd September (R.A. Lieutenant Garstin) ; Castine (R.A. 
Major G. Crawford) ;* Machias, 11th September (R.A. 
Lieutenant J. Daniel) ;f and the capture of the little post 
of Prairie du Chien. This post, or fort, situated on the 
Mississippi, about 450 miles from Michilimacinac, and 
garrisoned by between sixty and seventy men with six 
pieces of ordnance, was also defended by a gunboat mount- 
ing fourteen guns and manned with seventy or eighty 
men with muskets. The force destined for the attack of 
this fort consisted of 150 militiamen, 500 Indians, and one 
sergeant of artillery, with a 3-pounder field piece, which 
was served by the Michigan Fencibles. They arrived before 
the fort on the 17th July, and the garrison having refused 
to surrender, the 3-pounder was directed against the for- 
midable gunboat, and it was so well directed and so ably 
served, that in three hours the crew of the Governor 
Clark (the gunboat) cut her cable and dropped down the 
current. The fort had now to be reduced with six round- 
shot (including three of the enemy's which had been 
picked up), all the ammunition having been expended 
against the gunboat. 

The first ball was about to be put into the 3-pounder, 
when a flag was hung out from the fort, and the American 
garrison, numbering sixty-one combatants, each possessed 
of a stand of arras, surrendered as prisoners of war. The 
commander of the expedition, Colonel M'Kay, says': "As 
to the sergeant of artillery, too much cannot be said of 
him ; for the fate of the day and our success were to be 
attributed in a great measure to his courage and well- 
managed firing." 

England having her hands freed by the general Euro- 
pean peace of 1814, determined to act on the offensive 
with her unruly son, and by the end of May a descent on 
the American capital was decided on. Before leaving 
France Major-General Ross, with some regiments and two 
companies of the Royal Artillery under Captains Mitchell 
and Carmichael, received orders to proceed to America, 

* Died at Nice, April 1, 1847, aged seventy-one. 
+ " A detachment of thirty seamen from H.M.S. Bacchante, under 
Mr. Bruce, were attached to the Royal Artillery under the command 
of Lieutenant Daniel of that corps for the purpose of dragging the 
howitzer, as no other means could be procured to bring it forward. 
To their unwearied exertions and the judicious arrangement of 
Lieutenant Daniel I am indebted for having a 5J-inch howitzer 
conveyed through a country the most difficult of access I ever wit- 
nessed." — Pilkington's Despatch, 



1 KKOLAND'S ARTILLERYMEN. 

1 by the end of July the transports with these troops on 
ird were anchored in St. George's Harbour, Bermuda. 
Soon after a fresh arrival of troops from Genoa, inclad- 
; Captain Crawford's* company of artillery, completed 
s army, with which, on the 2nd of August, Major- 
neral Hoes sailed from Bermuda, arriving on the 17th 
the mouth of the Potomac, and proceeding at once to 
! Faxtuzent, about twenty miles further up the bay. 
No sooner had they cast anchor in the Faxtnxent than 
untenant Speer.t Assistant-Surgeon Nelson, and Mr. 
esterton,! K.A., attended by a few armed artillerymen, 
o all zed their arrival in the country by the timely cap- 
e of some sheep, foraging parties being allowed by the 
im and er -in- chief, with the understanding that they were 
pay for what they seized. 

iVlien landed the guns and waggons were dragged by 
: men ; but as they proceeded, the roads, hilly and capn- 
usly stony and sandy, offered such obstructions to their 
>gress, that all but one 6-pounder were sent afloat at 
irlborough j. and that one gun, under Captain Crawford, 
9 destined to fire away at Bladensburgh against heavy 
[nance landed from the American ships, 
rhe army was destitute of cavalry, but a small detach - 
nt of artillery drivers, under the prompt leadership of 
jtain Lempnere,§ acted as cavalry, rendering most 

?he guns wore brought up by Captain Mitchell for the 
ion at Bladenaburgh (26th August). The enemy's first 
• giving way, it was driven to the second, which yielding 
the irresistible attack of the bayonet and the well- 
5cted discharge of rochets from Captain Deacon's! 
*ade, got into confusion and fled, leaving the British 
iters of the field. During this action the artillery had 
meq wounded. 

'he army marched at once upon Washington, and 
iving in that city at eight o'clock the same evening, 
lmenced directly the destruction of all public property, 
utenant Speer and a portion of his company were par- 
darly conspicuous in the work of devastation, setting 

* The present Major- General A. F. Crawford. 
t Died insane. 
t Late governor of Goldbath- fields Prison. 
J Died at Bwell, Surrey, January If), 1868, aged sixty nine. 
This officer commanded the artillery on board the Voices 
ib daring an engagement with the Saucy Jack, American, pri- 
:er. Died at Ctapham, Octobers, I860. 
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Daring these operations the artillery had four men 
killed ; Lieutenant B. L. Poynter* and five men wounded. 
Lieutenant F. G. Williams died in the camp on the 28th. 

On Sunday, 1st January, 1815, a terrific cannonade 
commenced against the city of New Orleans, which was 
as hotly replied to. Rockets, shot, shell, and other mis- 
siles filled the air, and at the close of the day our bat- 
teries were nearly destroyed, while New Orleans remained 
intact. 

Many artillerymen were killed on this day, and among 
them was Lieutenant Alexander Ramsay, who fell under 
most distressing circumstances. 

" He was the youngest brother of Norman Ramsay, but, 
unlike the ' bravest of the brave,' when brought into 
actual conflict his nerve failed him (most probably a pre- 
sentiment of his approaching end troubled him), for when 
at his post in the foremost battery, terror so completely 
paralysed his faculties that he retreated from the guns 
and vowed to resign his commission. 

" On the urgent remonstrance of Major Munro, the 
commanding officer in the battery, he once more approached 
his proper post, only to be fearfully shattered by a cannon- 
ball and hurried into eternity." 

An affecting story is also told by Chesterton of Ramsay's 
servant, Gunner John Walker, who sat for hours at the 
foot of his deceased master, weeping over his remains. 
They were buried in the evening near a group of beautiful 
trees in the 'garden attached to the house of Mr. Bieuvenu, 
the last sad offices being performed by Captain Crawford, 
.Lieutenant Hill, and Walker. Captain Crawford was so 
affected at the fidelity of this gunner that he took him 
into his own service, and the man remained with him until 
discharged with a pension. 

On the 8th a detachment under Colonel Thornton, in- 
cluding a brigade of artillery under Captain Mitchell, 
crossed the Mississippi and attacked the enemy's redoubts 
on the right bank or the river, while the main body of the 
army assaulted New Orleans. The death of Sir Edward 
Pakenham and General Gibbs, the two senior officers, the 
severe wound received by General Keane, the third in 
command, and the total repulse of our troops on this 
occasion, are matters well known to every military reader. 
Colonel Thornton's detachment, however, was more suc- 
cessful. They drove the enemy out of their intrench- 
ments, and captured all their guns. Colonel Dickson 

* Died at Leamington, September 11, 1837. 

o 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" If we admit that during this arduous and terrible day the British 
infantry acted up to the right standard of soldiership which their long 
career of victory had established, it must be added that the artillery 
.actually surpassed all expectation, high as, from their previous con- 
duct, that expectation naturally was. In point of zeal and courage 
the officers and men of the three arms were of course fully upon a 
par ; but the circumstances of the battle were favourable to the 
artillery ; and certainly the skill, spirit, gallantry, and indefatigable 
exertion which they displayed almost surpasses belief." — The 
Campaign of Waterloo, "United Service Journal," 1834. 



THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 

THE ARTILLERY IN BELGIUM IN 1815 — FESTIVITIES IN BEUSSEL8 — 

BATTLE OF QUATRE BRAS — BATTLE OF WATERLOO— BULL'S TROOP 

' — ROGERS' 8 BATTERY — ROSS* AND^BEANS'S TROOPS — WHINYATES' 

ROCKET TROOP — LLOYD'S BATTERY — DEATH OF MAJOR LLOYD 

DEATH OF NORMAN RAMSAY — BOLTON'S BATTERY — CAPTAIN 

NAPIER— REDUCTION OF THE FRONTIER FORTRESSES. 

As soon as the landing and reception of Napoleon in 
France became known, the Duke of Wellington wrote 
from Vienna to Lord Castlereagh, urging him to reinforce 
the army in the Netherlands as much as he could, parti' 
cularly in cavalry and artillery. This could not at once 
be attended to, the war in America having taken most of 
the veteran Peninsular troops ; and such was the demand 
for artillerymen, that at Woolwich there was scarcely a 
sufficient number left to mount guard. 

By the beginning of the month of June, however, no 
fewer than eight troops and seventeen companies of the 
Boyal Artillery were stationed in and about Brussels, or 
in the Belgic fortresses ; three of the companies had no 
sooner landed in England from America than they were 
despatched to the scene of the impending struggle. 

The commander of the artillery in the Netherlands was 
Sir George Adam Wood,* an officer in high favour with 

* Sir T. Graham made frequent mention of Sir G. Wood and the 
artillery under his command in the despatches from Holland. > * 
the unsuccessful assault on Bergen-op-Zoom (March 8, 1814) Co 1 

02 
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IN GARRISON. 

( Major Marsh's* company (commanded 
At Antwerp . < by Captain Maitland) 
( Captain Tyler's company 
At Tournay . Captain Hunt's company 
At Brussels . Captain Ilbert's company 

' Major Younghusband's company 
Major Munro's company 
Major Mitchell's company 
Major Carmichael's company 
. Captain Hutchesson's company 



/. 



At Ostend 



Captain Dewellf was attached to the Dutch artillery, 
and served at Mons, Conde, &c. 

Brussels at this time was the scene of great and untiring 
festivity: dinners, soirees, balls, theatrical amusements, 
concerts — in which Catalani, then in her prime, played a 
prominent part — caused the streets of that beautiful and 
picturesque city to echo with sounds of gladness ; while 
the fields and meadows around were alive all day long 
with military parades and reviews. There was not a 
grove or a wood within six miles of the place but afforded 
shelter, as the summer advanced, to frequent encamp- 
ments. 

The officers of the Boyal Artillery appear to have had 
their full share in this revelling, those on the staff being 
foremost in mischief, for on the night of the 29th May a 
brilliant party were being driven home from a supper, 
when one of the carriage horses fell ; in picking him up 
the driver got a blow on the chest which stunned him ; 
Percy Drummond ran to the nearest village for water ; 
Sir George Wood held the horses, and Sir Augustus Frazer 
lugged the body of the said driver to the side of the road 
to get off his neckcloth. After a decent time the man 
revived, and the party arrived home in safety. Sir 
Augustus Frazer, in one of his letters from Brussels, says : 
" Another such a day as yesterday and we shall be ruined 
a* soldiers-ruined with burgundy and champagne, and 
with all that, as the Duchess of Gordon says, carries a man 
off his legs." 

But there was to be an end to all this. Sir Alexander 
Dickson arrived at Brussels on the night of the 1.4th June 

* Major Henry Marsh went with his company into France; 
whilst there he was thrown from his gig, and received injuries 
-which cauteed his death, July 12, 1816. 

f Captain Thomas Dewell : died at Brighton, August 29, 1853, 
aged sixty- seven. 
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attended to by his cousin, Captain H. Baynes,* brigade- 
major to the Royal Artillery. In a short time he recovered, 
ana afterwards served for many years in the West Indies. 
He was eventually knighted, and died governor of Trinidad 
in 1847. The disabled guns of Lloyd's battery were soon 
remounted, and assisted in covering the retreat of the 
Prussians on the following day. On this day (17th), at 
the battle of Ligny, a fine young officer of the British 
artillery, Lieut. fi. Manners, who was attached to Cleeves' 
German battery, received his mortal wound. 

On the ever-memorable morning of the 18th June the 
artillery were placed in the most important positions. In 
the words of a popular writer, " Wherever a gun could 
see, there it stood." 

On the extreme left were Sir R. Gardiner's six guns, 
which had been seriously engaged in covering the retreat 
of the army from Quatre Bras. Going at a gallop 
through fields and country roads, the French cavalry 
frequently ahead of him, Sir E. Gardiner had great 
difficulty in getting his troop up to join the army. " For- 
tunately," says Sir Eobert, " we had not received the 
9-pounders (as had the other troops), or we should 
have been all cut to pieces." Major Bogers's battery was 
stationed in front of Kempt's brigade, near La Haye 
Sainte ; Lloyd's with Alton's division, a little to the left 
of the wood of Hougomont ; and Sandham's with Cooke's, 
near the centre of the line. Sir Hew Boss's troop took 
post on the height immediately in rear of La Haye Sainte, 
with two pieces on the Charleroi road. These, with four 
foreign batteries, were the artillery of the first line. 
Bolton's battery was with Clinton's 'division, and Major 
Beane's troop and Captain Sinclair's battery formed a 
reserve at Mont St. Jean. The other troops of Horse 
Artillery remained with the cavalry. In the course of the 
day every one of these batteries was brought into action, 
and not even the records of that noble corps can point to 
an occasion in which they better did their work. 

It was verging towards twelve o'clock when the open- 
ing thunder of the battle pealed through the air from 
Cleeves' (German) battery : the leading column of the 
enemy was seen to lose its firmness and hurry onwards, 
when a second roar of artillery from Captain Sandham'sf 
battery stopped its progress by laying low the front ranks. 

* Captain Baynes was himself wounded on the 18th. 
f The present Colonel B. F. Sandham. 
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Artillery for the day, being near his lamented brother at 
the time of his fall. 

Robert Cairnes was marked as nature's favourite. 
Endued with a strength and activity of mind rarely 
surpassed, he carried them into his profession with the 
happiest results to himself and to the service. An 
undaunted bravery, an exquisite sense of honour, a cool 
and discriminating though quiet judgment, and a steady 
perseverance were his peculiar characteristics as a soldier ; 
a noble and generous temper, and undeviating sweetness 
of- disposition, a most engaging person, and manners 
highly polished, and universally amiable, were his qualifi- 
cations as a member of society ; a heart the most affec- 
tionate, and an urbanity the most conciliating, completed 
his character in the different relations of son, brother, arid 
friend. Adored by his friends, beloved by his brother 
officers, and respected by the world, this gallant man met 
the death his noble spirit ever panted for, in the thirtieth 
year of his age, and left behind him unutterable regrets for 
his fate, — to his friends, indeed, untimely, but to himself 
matured. During his short life he saw much service, 
having been present in the Copenhagen campaigns, at 
the battle of Baroesa, defence of Cadiz, battles of Vit- 
toria and the Pyrenees, and the siege of Bayonne ; and 
was twice severely wounded. A monument is erected to 
his memory in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Lieutenant William Smith died at Dublin on the 3rd of 
April, 1835, from the effects of injuries received by 
being thrown out of a car. His son, a cadet in the 
Academy at Woolwich, met with a violent death in May 
of the following year. Whilst bathing in the Repository, 
he fell off a piece of timber, and pitching on his head m 
the mud, could not be extricated from it until life was 
extinct. 

Meanwhile the fire of cannon gradually extended from 
one extremity of the hostile lines to another. 

A body of the French infantry at one time crept on 
amid the concealment which some tail rye afforded, till 
they got within pistol-shot of Lieutenant-Colonel Webber 
Smith's troop, which was stationed on the Nivelles road. 
Now artillery, however effective it may be at a distance, 
has no chance with infantry in a close fight. Men and 
horses dropped beneath the fire of these skirmishers so 
fast, that Smith was obliged to withdraw his guns into a 
hollow beyond, and the consequences might have been 
even more serious had not timely aid been afforded. 
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tenant J. Day* were wounded. A party of Whinyates' 
rocket troop proceeded under Captain Dansey to the front 
of the line, on the left of La Haye Sainte, and came into 
action with rockets," leaving its two guns in the rear under 
Lieutenant Wright. Captain Dansey very soon received 
a severe wound which obliged him to retire, and the party, 
after firing a few rockets, fell back a little to where its 
horses were standing, It was then commanded by 
Sergeant Daniel Dunnett,fwho on perceiving the advance 
of tne nearest French column, dismounted his men as 
coolly and deliberately as if exercising on Woolwich Com- 
mon, though without any support whatever, laid rockets 
on the ground, and discharged them in succession into the 
mass, every one of them appearing to take effect. The 
advance of the column was checked, and was not resumed 
until Sergeant Dunnett, having expended all his rockets, 
retired with his party to rejoin the guns in rear. The 
other half of this troop was engaged in the rear of La 
Haye Sainte during the deadly assaults of the French on 
that position. Major Whinyates was here wounded, as 
was also his lieutenant, Strangways. The latter was 
struck in the hip and spine as he was pointing his gun. 
He was at once removed to the rear. The surgeon gave 
an opinion that the wounds were mortal, and such had 
been the sufferer's idea from the moment he was disabled, 
and which caused him to request to be "allowed to 
die near his gun." He was conveyed to the village of 
Waterloo, and here he remained in the greatest torture 
for several days, the carnage of the 18th having left more 
cases than the surgeons could attend to. He was at length 
sent with s many others to Brussels, where the ball was 
extracted/ He lay there for some months in a state or 
danger, but unexpectedly recovered and returned home 
with the army. 

* The next movement was that which so seriously affected 
our artillery, calling forth all their courage and devoted- 
ness, — the advance of the French cavalry. Our infantry 
were all formed in squares, and the artillerymen at their 
guns a short distance in front of them. iJoyd's battery 
was foremost, with Sandham's and Bolton's to the right. 

* Lieutenant James Day served in the Peninsula, and was wounded, 
at the Pyrenees; he was only slightly wounded at Waterloo. 
Died 1843. 

f Sergeant Dunnett was promoted to staff-sergeant, April 1, 
1822, and pensioned at 2s. 2d. per diem, May 1, 1826. 
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of his guns, he received a severe wound in his thigh ; his 
men were so exposed to the enemy, and so warmly en- 
gaged in the contest, that he was only moved a short 
distance to the rear, without being able to obtain proper 
assistance. He was. afterwards moved to Brussels ; but 
his wound turned to a gangrene, and he died in a very 
short time.* 

Lieutenant Harvey ,f who had just been married in 
England, leaving his bride at the church door, joined his 
battery just in time to accompany it into the field, where 
he had not been five minutes before he lost his right arm. 

During these advances of the French cavalry the British 
artillery had to lament the loss of the brave and universally 
beloved Norman KamSay. He fell, covered with wounds, 
at the moment when three other oflicersj of his troop 
were hit by mounted riflemen who advanced behind the 
cuirassiers. In a momentary lull of the fire the men of 
his troop dug a grave, and buried his warm body in the 
spot where it fell, and, before their tears were dried, were 
called to a renewal of the struggle.§ 

* Major William J. Lloyd, as brave an officer as the army pos- 
sessed, died at Brussels, June 29, from the effect of wounds re- 
ceived at the battle. It was this noble officer's fortune to be placed 
in a low, bad situation and ground, where he could obtain little or 
no assistance, and exposed most severely to the enemy ; but no one 
could behave better or obtain more honour than he did in his 
accidentally perilous situation. 

+ Lieutenant W. H. Harvey received 70Z. per annum for the 
loss of his right arm, and was appointed to the Invalid Battalion in 
1817. He retired on full pay in 1819, and died at Eltham, August 
18, 1826. 

t Captain A. Macdonald, Lieutenants Brereton and Robe (mor- 
tally). Lieutenant William Livingstone Robe was the eldest son of 
Sir William Kobe ; he died at Waterloo^Dune 19, through the wounds 
received on the previous day. During eight years of service this 
gallant officer was thirty-three times in tbe presence of the enemy, 
frequently at the side of his father (see chap. vii.). He had the 
singular honour, as a subaltern officer, to be distinguished for his 
conduct by the Duke of Wellington, and in consequence a medal 
and clasp for the battles of the Nivelle and the Nive were for- 
warded to his family after his death. With his latest breath he 
sent a message to his father to assure him he died like a soldier. 
A monument was erected to his memory in the church at Waterloo, 
and an epitaph placed on his grave in the forest of Soignes. 

§ Ramsay fell and was buried close by a stone 800* yards to 
the left of Hougomont. The news of his death produced a most 
painful effect upon his father, an old retired officer of the Royal 
Navy, at that time living in Edinburgh. Bowed down as he wa? 
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between the positions of the two armies— now they crown 
this height, and while their own tguns cease firing for a 
space, those on the external slope of the English position 
open with terrible effect. But the Old Guard, thinned as 
they were by this iron hail, never paused for a moment. 
The survivors closed up the spaces which the dead and 
wounded had left, and in due time the entire mass was 
again under cover of a valley. By-and-bye the leading 
sections began to breast the English hill. Rapidly, but 
at a fearful cost of life, the column passed the line of fire 
along which the English guns told, and then they became 
silent. Captain Bolton's battery was most importantly 
posted during these trying moments-; the Guards were 
just behind, lying down, sheltered by the brow of the 
hill. Ere the Old Guard had reached the foot of the hill 
upon which the guns were posted, Captain Bolton received 
a musket-ball through his heart. The Duke, seeing the 
importance of this position, rode up and inquired for 
Captain Bolton. He was answered by Lieutenant Sharpin, 
that the captain was killed, and the battery was now 
commanded by Captain Napier. " Look out, load with 
canister," was the order given by his grace to Captain 
Napier. The bearskin caps of the veteran guard now 
appeared on the summit of the hill, and seemed astounded 
at seeing nothing but a few field pieces, with the gunners 
and officers attached, and instantly opened upon them a 
storm of musketry. It was answered by a salvo of grape 
and canister pouring into the head ?f the column, which 
was already within fifty yards of the muzzles. The 
artillerymen, under these close fires, could not long stand 
to their guns, but either lay beneath them, or retired 
beyond the abrupt dip of the hill-; two or three brave 
fellows now and then springing up to hastily load, fire, 
and drop again behind cover. In a few seconds the head- 
most companies of the Imperial Guard, with rattling drums 
and deafening shouts of " Vive rEmpereur!" crowned the 
very summit of the position. Their dead bodies, the next 
day, bore unanswerable evidence to the fact. It was at this 
moment the Duke gave his signal, when instantly a column 
seemed to rise from the ground on the left of this apparently 
unprotected battery. The Old Guard wavered, and after 
receiving a few more hurried rounds from the battery, 
their left gave way, and were then met by the Guards, who 
broke the column and compelled them to fly in disorder. 
It was now that a German battery poured a fire on the re- 
treating column, not knowing that our own brave infantry 
were mixed with it, and Captain Napier, leaving his owr 
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other "officers and an interpreter, went on a mission of 
peace to Faku, the Kaffir chief. They travelled six 
hundred miles in thirty-five days, being received most 
hospitably by the Kaffir, and experiencing much kindness 
from the missionaries whom they fell in with during their 
return journey. Indeed, had it not been for them, the 
party would have had to destroy their oxen, their only 
means of conveyance, for subsistence. 

In January, 1842, a small force under the command of 
Captain Smith, 27th regiment, with which was a detach- 
ment of the Royal Artillery under Lieutenant Wyatt, was 
sent to watch the movements of the Boers, who had at- 
tacked a native chief in alliance with the English. 

The troops remained near the Umgazi for about two 
months, when they broke up their camp and started for 
Natal, a distance of 600 miles. 

Great difficulties were encountered during this march in 
the way of steep and rugged hills, bushes, rivers, &c, but 
they were all surmounted in six weeks, the force reaching 
Natal on the 3rd May. 

On the 23rd the Boers showed themselves in force, 
when they were attacked, and obliged by our guns to 
retire. 

On the 24th the force attacked the Boers at Congella, 
when a severe action took place on the beach during a 
spring-tide, the troops being at times up to their waists in 
water. 

The artillery had two field pieces and a howitzer, which 
were served under the greatest difficulties. Of eighteen 
gunners twelve were killed or wounded. Lieutenant 
Wyatt himself worked at the guns, and was in the act of 
firing when he fell pierced by seven bullets — three in his 
head and four in his body. The oxen having been all shot 
away, the enemy advanced to take the guns, which he 
succeeded in doing, as, in addition to our loss in men and 
oxen, the tide was rising so rapidly that it was found im» 
possible for the few men remaining to remove them. 

The artillery then took up a position with two Im- 
pounders, guarded by fifteen men of the 27th regiment. 
On the 25th the Boers attacked this position, which, after 
a desperate fight, they succeeded in capturing, together 
with one of the guns. The party of artillery— -one sergeant, 
two corporals, and four gunners — fought well, but they were ' 
soon overpowered. The two corporals were wounded, two 
gunners were killed, and the remaining two wounded. 

The wounded men spiked the guns; and when the 
enemy discovered it, they ripped them up from the bottom 
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commanded by Captains Burnaby and Browne.* The 
latter had lately arrived in the colony to assume the com- 
mand rendered vacant by the death of Captain Sheppard, 
who was shot at Post Victoria on the 29th ]N ovember, 1845, 
by Wheeler Long, B.A. Owing to want of evidence on 
the part of the prosecution (the witnesses being all in the 
field, from whence they could not be spared), it was nearly 
a year before the murderer was brought to trial and exe- 
<5uted.f 

The artillery was occasionally divided into very small 
detachments; but in the action during the retreat from 
Burn's Hill to Block Drift, on the 17th April, they had 
four guns in the field. Lieutenant Hill,J R.A., got a gun 
into position, and made excellent practice into the dense 
bush along the banks of a river, the enemy pressing on, 
and opening a severe fire on our advance. Captain 
Browne's guns took up an admirable position, doing great 
•execution under a heavy fire. 

These guns were engaged during a perfect hail of 
bullets, — though, strange to say, none of our men were 
•killed. Several shots went through the clothes of the 
gunners, others grazed their skin, &c. ; but no serious in- 
jury was sustained. The party of dragoons by whom the 
guns were covered, thinking they were uselessly exposed 
•to so tremendous a fire, galloped, off to where they could 
find shelter. Captain Browne, however, took no offence at 
this movement, but encouraged his men, who were firing 
canister into the bush as fast as they could load and re- 
load, saying, " Bravo ! my brave boys, we'll have the day 
to ourselves." 

A poor Hottentot passing by Lieutenant Hill's gun just 
as the word " fire" was given had his head taken clean off- 
Two field-pieces, under Captain Browne and Lieutenant 
<Jregory,§ were with Colonel Somerset's division in Lower 
Albany on the 1st May, and on the same day Lieutenant 
Hill's detachment was brought into action at Tort Peddie. 
The latter was hotly engaged for three hours on the morn- 
ing of the 8th May at Trumpeter's Bush, though the only 
casualty was a gunner (George Smith) wounded. 
A detachment under Lieutenant W. M. King|| was 

* Died at Pembroke, May 19, 1861. 
+ It is rather a curious coincidence that a sergeant-major named 
Sheppard was shot in a similar manner by one of the men on 
-the parade- ground at Woolwich. 

X Now of the Military Train. 

§ Died at Fiddon, 1859. 

|| Died at Malta, May 8, I860. 
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invasion of the Crimea, which' took place in September, 
1854. 

The disposition of the British artillery at this time was 
as follows : — 

Brigadier T. Fox Strangways, commanding; Captain 
J. M. Adye, Assistant Adjutant-General ; Captain Hon. 
E. T. Gage, Brigade Major ; Captain G. T. Field, Deputy 
Assistant Quartermaster-General ; Captain £. B. Hamley, 
Staff Officer. Colonel J. E. Dupuis, commanding Horse 
Artillery. 

rr. A _„ ( Captain G. A. Maude. 

Troops . . . .{ * w H. J. Thomas* 

FIRST DIVI8I0N. 

Colonel R. J. Dacres commanding. 

tj«+*^«:^- J Captain E. Wodehouse. 

Batteries . . .J ^ D. W. Paynter. 

SECOND DIVI8I0N. 

Colonel J. W. Fitzmayer commanding. 
-R_ +f _ • _ ( Captain J. Turner. 

.Batteries . . .| ^ C. T. Franklin (Yates). 

THIRD DIVISION. 

Colonel W. It. Nedham commanding. 

•n^u^^ S Captain W. Swinton. 

Batteries . . .J ^ G. E. Barker. 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

Colonel D. E. Wood commanding. 
Battery .... Major S. P. Townsend. 

LIGHT DIVI8I0N. 

Colonel N. T. Lake commanding. 
Batteries . . .{^M^T' 

The allies landed at Old Fort on the 14th September, 
Captain Anderson's battery being the first of the British 
artillery to move inland. By the 16th nearly all the guns 
were landed, and a reconnaissance was made by the cavalry 
under Lord Cardigan, accompanied by Maude's troop of 

* This troop, lately commanded by Major Levinge, who, in Turkey, 
-fell a victim to an overdose of opium, taken as an antidote against 
cholera, was led into action by Captain Brandling, K.A., Captain 
Thomas not haying arrived from England. 
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and of Waterloo. The remembrance of these actions* 
however, was obliterated by the glories of this day ; the 
soldiers of France, whom we had ever occasion to respect 
as enemies, we now learned to trust as firm and faithful 
friends. May they ever remain as such, and the world 
will have cause to remember with thankfulness the events 
of 1854. 

It was noon when the allies arrived at the river Alma, 
on the southern side of which the Russians, in position on 
the heights, were waiting to receive them. The French 
commenced the battle by turning the enemy's left flank ; 
the 2nd and light divisions of the British then dashed 
through the river and up the face of the heights, to attack 
the Russian batteries. The British artillery had been 
throwing shot into the Russian redoubts since the com- 
mencement of the French attack, and had lost one officer, 
Captain Dew, who was struck in the head by a round-shot ; 
now they were ordered to advance. Turner's battery was 
the first to cross the river. A wheel was knocked off one 
of the guns by a round-shot while in the middle of the 
stream, and officers and men vied with each other in their 
exertions to get the gun ready for action, they being all 
the time up to their middles in water and exposed to a 
most destructive Are. 

Two guns of the battery quickly arrived at the spot to 
which they were ordered by Lord Raglan, but they had 
advanced so rapidly and the difficulties in crossing the 
river were so great that there was but one bombardier 
besides the drivers who came up with the guns,. The 
officers of the battery instantly dismounted, and assisted 
by Major Dickson, Captain Gordon, and the officers of 
General Strangways' staff, served the guns until the 
gunners came up. The first shot fell too short, it was 
aimed at the Russian 18-gun battery, which was causing our 
second division, in its immediate front, and the light division 
and the brigade of Guards in its right front, great loss. 

The guns were only 9-pounders, and the distance was 
considerable. The second shot, however, went through a 
Russian tumbril and killed two horses. These two shots 
were sufficient : the Russian general seeing that he was 
taken completely in flank, gave orders for them to limber 
up their guns. This they did admirably, but during the 
time our two guns kept playing on their retiring artulery, 
causing them great loss ; and the gunners and two more 
guns of Turner's battery having now arrived, the firing 
went on rapidly. 

This battery sustained many losses, and such was the 
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discovered these impostors, at once delivered them up to 
their officer, Lieutenant Richards, by whom the general 
-was received in a manner befitting his position. He was 
sent to Scutari, where he afterwards died of cholera. 

At the summit of the hill a brief stand was made by the 
enemy, and it seemed as if the contest was about to be 
renewed, but the infantry, levelling their bayonets, ad- 
vanced at a rapid pace, and the Russians, dashing down 
their accoutrements and arms, fled like frightened sheep 
down the declivity. The victory was complete — a great 
army in a position of immense strength had been igno- 
miniously defeated in less than three hours by the sheer 
valour of English and French soldiers. 

For two days the armies remained upon the field, and at 
early morn on the 23rd September commenced their south- 
ward march. They bivouacked that night on the banks of 
the Katcha, and on the following morning advanced to- 
wards the Belbek. This day the northern forts of Sebastopol 
were distinctly visible — indeed, at one time the allies were 
within range of the guns of the great Star Fort. They 
therefore turned somewhat to the left, and rested for the 
night on some hills around the little village of Belbek. 

The 25th was a day to be remembered by all in the 
army, for it was a day of much difficulty and fatigue. The 
distance from the Belbek to Balaklava is but fourteen 
miles, but the troops had to pass through a thick forest or 
jungle, each man threading a path as he best could. 

Lord Raglan and his staff were the first to emerge 
from the wood, and on so doing they came right upon the 
rear-guard of the Russian army. Maude's troop was quickly 
got out of the wood and fired a few rounds ; a volley from, 
the Rifles and a charge of the cavalry followed, and the 
Russians rushed pell-mell along the road to Simpheropol, 
leaving everything behind that might have impeded their 
flight, and strewing the road for two or three miles with 
waggons, carts, tumbrils, provisions, ammunition, baggage, 
officers' uniforms, personal ornaments, and a countless 
array of miscellaneous articles. 

Our gunners got hold of the baggage of some general 
officer and his staff, for they were soon laden with em- 
broidered hussar jackets, pelisses, and garments of various 
kinds ; they also got a quantity of jewellery and watches, 
and some, more lucky than the rest, got hold of the 
general's luncheon basket, and feasted on wild boar 
washed down with champagne. 

An officer of the Royal Artillery, who was fortunate 
enough to become possessed of a whole side of a wild 
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theless, our artillery maintained the contest till its ammuni- 
tion was exhausted, when it retired, haying lost a good 
many horses and a few men. Captain Maude himself was 
dangerously wounded ; he was struck in the arm by a shell 
which burst at his saddle-bow and killed his horse. 

Thomas's troop (under Captain Brandling), was stationed 
near the heavy brigade, under cover of a vineyard, ready 
to come into action at a moment's notice. After the heavy 
cavalry charge, Maude's troop (under Captain Shakespear) 
formed upon their left flank, and afterwards manoeuvred 
about, but never came again into action. After the repulse 
of the Russian cavalry by the Highlanders, Barker's bat- 
tery fired into the retreating columns. 

The Royal Artillery took no further part in the event* 
of this memorable day, though all the batteries were drawn 
up in readiness for action. 

The Russians remained satisfied with the redoubts they 
had captured from the Turks, and did not advance any 
further towards Balaklava. 

On the following day (26th October) the enemy came 
out in force and attacked the camp of the second division. 
They had thirty-two guns, to oppose which the batteries 
of the second division, under Captains Turner and Yates, 
were quickly brought into the field. Presently Colonel 
Dacres, with Captain Wodehouse's battery, came up to 
their assistance, and in half an hour these eighteen gnns 
forced the enemy's artillery to abandon the field. 

Our batteries were then directed, with equal accuracy 
and vigour, upon the enemy's columns, which soon fell into 
complete disorder and flight. They were then literally 
chased by the infantry almost to the walls of Sebastopol. 
On the 5th November the battle of Inkerman took 
place. In this, the most memorable achievement of 
modern times — when the allied army of 14,000 men 
defeated the Russians, numbering 60,000, causing them 
to leave a greater number of killed and wounded on the 
field than the entire force of English and French who 
were engaged — the Royal Artillery nobly sustained their 
fame, both as good gunners and as brave men. 

Two hours before daybreak the horses of Turner's and 
Yates's batteries, of the second division, were hooked in 
the guns, and the first line of waggons, as was their usual 
custom. As the men turned out, they could plainly hear 
the bells tolling in Sebastopol, and as* it was the 5th 
November some of them jocosely remarked that " it was 
in commemoration of Guy Faux." However, just at the 
break of day, the Russians opened a deadly fire on the 
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Russians. While the attention of the defenders of the 
trenches was thus drawn to the conflict in this direction, 
the enemy made another attempt to penetrate our lines 
farther to the left, where there was a mortar battery. 
Here they succeeded in gaining a footing, and the men 
were compelled to retire from the battery. 

Bombardier Marsh, R.A., of Captain Dixon's company, 
was in charge of the magazine of this battery, where he 
remained after the enemy had taken possession. Two 
Russians came into the magazine, and fancying they heard 
somebody, probed about with their bayonets, till one of 
them inserted the point of his weapon into the bombar- 
dier's thumb ; the other, on leaving the place, fired his 
piece, the bullet going into a case of fuses. Some infantry 
being now brought up, the Kussians gave way, and a 

general attack was made upon the retreating masses, who 
ed utterly beaten. 

The escape of Bombardier Marsh was most miraculous, 
as the magazine was full of powder ; the only harm he 
sustained, however, was the scratch on his thumb, which 
did not prevent him from joining in the pursuit. 

Shots now became more frequent, as if, preparatory to 
the next bombardment, our artillerymen were endeavouring 
to obtain the most accurate range. 

The correspondent of the Times, in a letter dated March 
23, says — " The practice of our artillerymen is- splendid. 
Scarcely a shot fails in striking the top of the parapet just 
at the right place, and a black pillar of loose earth shoots 
up into the air from the work after every discharge from 
our guns." 

A number of new batteries having been constructed, 
and connected by trenches into one entire line of attack, 
on April 9, the second bombardment commenced from 
140* guns and mortars, and continued night and day for 
a week, when it gradually diminished. 

If even the supply of ammunition had been unlimited, 
it would have been impossible, considering the way our 
artillerymen were worked, to have continued the bombard- 
ment much longer. The gunners passed eight hours in 
the batteries, then had eight hours' relief, and then re- 
turned to their guns ; and out of the eight hours' remission 
nearly two were spent in going to and returning from 
their camp ; so that they spent, ten hours on their legs, 
which caused many to suffer so much from sore feet that 
they performed their duties with difficulty. Added to this, 

* British : the French had 360 pieces in battery -.—total, 50O 
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well as the fire from the guns), was noticed and recorded 
by his commanding officer. 

Captain Oldfield, than whom no man worked harder or 
took more interest in the trenchwork, after being daily 
and closely passed by death for ten months, was on this 
day struck on the head by a fragment of a shell at a bat- 
tery of the left attack, and, to the great loss of the service 
ana the regret of many friends, never spoke more. On 
the same day Major Henry, R.A. lost his right arm. 

During the remaining few weeks of the bombardment 
the casualties in the Royal Artillery were unusually severe. 
On the 19th August Lieutenant Scott was; wounded, on 
the 20th Captain P. Dickson (an officer who served in the 
batteries during the whole period of the siege), on the 
24th Lieutenant de Winton, and on the 26th Captain 
Arbuthnot. The latter, " one of the best artillery officers 
in the Crimea, and one of the coolest men under fire it is 
possible to conceive," was wounded by a rifle-bullet which 
passed through the fleshy part of both his thighs. This 
was the second time he was struck by the enemy, 

Although there were daily cannonadlngs betwixt the 
besiegers and the besieged during the closing days of 
August and the beginning of September, yet the fire was 
not anything like brisk until the 6th, when it assumed a 
formidable aspect. 

New batteries were opened, and a fire poured upon the 
devoted city such as had never before shaken the earth. 
The British alone had in operation 114 guns of heavy 
calibre, besides ninety-seven mortars and two Lancasters. 
Our artillery practice was perfect. Every shell and bomb 
appeared to tell exactly where they were intended, and in 
the evening, as if to encourage the besiegers in their work 
of destruction, the flame from a line-of-battle ship in the 
harbour, which had been set on fire by our artillery, illu- 
minated the whole of the Russian works, and showed the 
terrible effect of our fire. 

Captain Snow, R.A. was killed during the day, and 
among the other casualties may be mentioned the death 
of Sergeant Morian. The circumstances connected with 
the fate of this most excellent non-commissioned officer 
are best given in the words of Mr. Conolly in his " His- 
tory of the Sappers and Miners." " Two old acquaint- 
ances, who had not met for years, chanced in the early 
night, as the darkness was falling, to recognise each other 
in the Quarries. Each grasped the other's nand, and while 
engaged in the animated greeting, with the warm smilr 
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up, the fire quickly communicated to the stores of our 
siege train, which were parked around a windmill near 
Inkerman, in which were deposited eighty tons of gun- 
powder. Shots, carcasses, rockets, and shells, with their 
myriad splinters, fell in a terrible shower, breaking up 
tents, burning huts and siege materials, and striking 
down men at a considerable distance from the scene. 
The only officer killed was Deputy Assistant Commissary 
G. Yellon, whose body was so charred that his identity 
was only established. by a ring which remained on one of 
his hands. Some brass spurs, which it was remembered 
he had been wearing, were found near his corpse. He 
had been a most respectable non-commissioned officer in 
the Artillery, and was promoted in 1854 to the position 
he held at the time of his death. 

Lieutenant Dawson, R.A. and a sergeant of the Rifle 
Brigade were carrying away a box containing combustibles, 
when a shell fell and ourst near them. The sergeant was 
killed ; Lieutenant Dawson escaped with the loss of his 
left foot. Lieutenant Roberts was severely burned and 
received other slight injuries. 

In the meantime the powder mill was the point on 
which all eyes were riveted. Between two fires, and with 
flaming combustibles falling all around, it seemed won- 
derful that the powder was not ignited. As quick as 
thought, however, several brave fellows, headed by Major 
Grant, R.A., ascended the mill, and, with wet blankets 
handed to them from below, covered the roof so completely 
that any rockets or sparks which afterwards fell upon it 
were perfectly harmless. One of the foremost to ascend 
the mill was Bombardier Angus Sutherland, R.A., who 
was decorated with the French medal for his brave conduct 
on this occasion. 

One company of the Royal Artilllery, under Captain 
Johnson, accompanied the expedition to Kinburn, but was 
not actively employed. 

Before closing this chapter it must be observed that 
several officers of the Royal Artillery were, during the 
siege of Sebastopol, employed in various situations, not 
the least important of which was the office of that valuable 
agent — the employment of which in the field was suggested 
by an artillery officer, Major-General Wylde* — the electric 
telegraph. 

• Major- General Wylde served in Holland in 1813-14, 
wards went with the army into France. In April, 18& 
ceeded Lord William Russell as military commissioner at 
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less adversary, and placed him in safety ; he again led the 
Turks to the charge, and drove the advancing foe before 
him. For this gallant action Teesdale received the Vic- 
toria cross. 

After this victory Williams was almost worshipped bj 
the Turks. They kissed the batteries, and said the Meer 
Ali Bey (Colonel) was very wise when he made them 
work j thinking they would now be relieved from tbe 
presence of the Russian army. 

Colonel Williams made preparations to go to Erzeroum . 
in the hope of ascertaining why reinforcements, or it 
least provisions, had not been sent to Kara, and with the 
intention of using every means in his power to have the 
necessary supplies forwarded to that garrison. The 
Russians, however, though they had retired, had no inten- 
tion of retreating ; for the defenders of Kara soon dis- 
covered that they were more closely blockaded than eter, 
nearly every post and every messenger falling into tbe 
enemy's hands. The Russian general, however, with the 
kindness which particularized him throughout the cam- 
paign, forwarded all private letters to the British officers 
in Ears* 

It was the beginning of November, and the cholera 
(which had broken out among the Turks) had disappeared. 
So far the news was cheering. On the other hand, winter 
had set in, heavy falls of snow were hourly expected, and 
the garrison of Ears, reduced to very little more than 1000 
lighting men, were almost destitute of provisions, clothing. 
ammunition, and everything necessary for the prolongation 
of the defence. Cavalry there was none; the horses had 
nearly all died from want, and the few remaining were 
kept for the purpose of supplying the hospitals with meal. 

Notwithstanding, there were brave hearts in Ears. 

Having heard that Omar Fasha was advancing to their 
assistance, they were determined to hold out to the last, 
and submitted cheerfully to all manner of privations, iu 
the hope of terminating the campaign gloriously. 

It was fated, however, to be otherwise. In such a state 
of physical prostration were the troops, that they wen- 
unable to stand at the guns. In General Williams's la.*: 
despatch, dated 19th November, he says i — " No animt 
food for seven weeks. I kill horses secretly in my Btable. 
and send the meat to the hospital, which is very crowded.' 

* On October 29, General MouraTieff forwarded, with a polite now. 
Captain Thompson's medal for the Burmese war, which had bert 
Bent out by the mother of that gallant and lamented officer. 
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Having arrived in China, tbe presents were examined and 
the gun* uncased and mounted on the carriages. Tbe; con- 
sisted of sii new brass field pieces, two mortars, and onewall 
piece, witb a complete artillery apparatus.* The report 
of the state of tbe ordnance being made to the amou- 
sador, he was pleased to. come and see the guns exercised, 
when several rounds were fired with " great quicknew, 
activity, and exactness," On 28th August Lord Macartney 
received a message that the emperor desired him to pro- 
ceed to Tartar;, where he wished to see him and receive 
his credentials. On the 17th September the embassy ww 
presented to the emperor, and the presents delivered. 
When Lieutenant Parish caused the field pieces to to 
exercised and fired in the presence of the Chinese man- 
darins, the latter afleeted to think nothing of the evolu- 
tions performed by our artillerymen, saying " their o«n 
soldier* could do it just as well, and perhapa better." On 
the 20th it was notified b; the imperial orders that the 
embassy was to quit Jehol the next day for Petto. 
Shortly after they had quitted the city, an artillerymu 
named Jeremiah Reid, who had been suffering from m 
Attack of bloody flux, died ; and the next morning his 
body was taken to the village of Quangchim, where ic wis 
interred with military honours. 

On Tuesday, 8th October, a mandarin came with ■ 
letter from the emperor, expressly commanding; the ambw- 
sador and all his retinue to quit Pekin tbe next day. The 
reason assigned for this conduct by the mandarin wis. 
that bis Imperial Majesty was said to be alarmed at the 
number of sick persons in the retinue of the embassy, in- 
to apprehend the communication of a contagious disorder 
among his subjects. On the 10th they were embarked <■ 
board seven junks, which conveyed tbem to Canton ; they 
afterwards went to Macao, where, on the 8th March, 1791 
they embarked on board the fleet, and on the 17th sailfti 
for England, arriving at Spithead on the 3rd September. 

For the next half century China was, if not to iSngluul 
to the Hoyal Artillery at least, a sealed book ; unexpectw 
circumstances then familiarized our soldiers with that por- 
tion of tbe world, from whom, it is hoped, the Chines 
have learnt a valuable and lasting lesson. Difficult 
having arisen with the Celestial Empire in 1811, two com- 
panies of the Boyal Artillery, under CaptainB Greenwood" 

* These pieces of ordnance were taken by onr arrov ia * 
sicking of the Summer Palace in 1880. 

t Died at Cheltenham, September 22, 1861 



iovernroent, of which the Maoriei declared 
ht to dispose. 

.me the New Zealanders had become an 
;e of people, and by their conduct during 
cb unhappily ia not yet ended) hare proved 
o contemptible foes, while their observance 

ordinances has raised them to an equal 
i ourselves.* 

h February, I860, a force including a detach- 
Royal Artillery under Lieut. Macnaughten, 

Auckland for Taranakt, the district of the 
loriea, and at mid-day on the 17th March the 
. their first shot against a strongly -defended 
be Maoriei had erected in the face of the 
on the Waitara. 

good practice was made, the shells bursting 
ade, and the shot going through the outer 

natives showed no disposition to surrender ; 
rening, all our ammunition being expended, 
ere obliged to lie down among the tern till 
be brought up. 

be following morning the gnna again opened 
iway a large portion of the Stockade. 

Ma en a ugh ten went forward, and was imme- 
■ed by several of hia gunnera and aome of thee 
it ; and rushing into the pah, they found it 
rfendera having made their escape by a gull; 
le river. This, the first engagement of the 
t as the capture of the Te'kohia, or L. pah. 
;h April a reinforcement of forty men of the 

few cases have occurred at which humanity shud- 
le decapitation of Captain Lloyd and the subsequent 
b head, there are many things to be recorded of the 
i daring the present war which prove them to be a 
the Gospel has come with telling effect, and who, 
morally, are, if anything, in a very slight degree 
own troops. At an early stage of the war the 
( was wrecked on the east coast, and the crew and 
cere in a helpless condition, •hen one of the native 
Jieni must hospitably ; and not working on Sunday, 
ed spars, sails, and running gear from the wreck, 
■ of wheat, and sent in canoes the crew and patsen- 
d. They never fight on Sunday unless compelled by 
, latterly they have not only refrained from killing 
s was their custom, but they have not even pluu- 
i wbom they bury according to the rites and cere- 
hurch of England, 
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>wn, the first being Captain Mercer, who received 
in his jaw. By his side fell his servant, Gunner 
ell, upon whose corpse the captain rested bin 
head till he was removed on the following 

inant Pickard, wha bravely followed his captain 
insult, scaled the parapet, and, lying flat on the 
1 his revolver at whoever showed. Finding him- 
s, however, and hearing that Captain Merce> was 
I, Lieutenant Pickard descended, and, the assault 
practicable, collected the few remaining men and 
■m off in safety. Assist.- Surgeon Temple, K, A., 
that Captain Mercer was wounded, determined to 
assistance, although warned that to so over was 
?rtain death, He succeeded in reaching the Spot 
j, however, and stayed there attending to the 
1 all the evening, until, a trench being dug, the 
I wounded were removed. 

u Mercer died on the 25th November, and was 
itli military honours at Auckland on the 27th. 
engagements have since taken place in which 
i has sustained its high reputation, and special 
has been made of Lieutenant ita.it and hia 
detachment (acting aa cavalry) ; of Lieutenant 
who commanded a detachment at the capture of 
and who, although severely wounded, remained 
gun until the detachment retired ; of Sergeant 
a " stalwart Soot from Sutherlandshire," who 
I great service at Orakau by pitching hand- 
i into the midst of the enemy "as coolly as if he 
n playing a game of quoits ; " of Lieutenant A. 
who, with a battery of six mortars, drove the 
n their rifle-pits ; and of Assist .-Surgeon Man- 



•Colonel Barstow and Captain Betty have both 
otioned as having directed the fire of their batte- 
i good effect. 



CANDB ARTILLERYMEN. 

» were Colonel Chesney, Lieutenant 
Dr. Staunton, Sergeant- Major William 
Clark, and twelve gunnem. 
uitted England on tbe 10th February, 
t length achieved the transport of the 
mouth of the Orontes to Bir — though 
without the lose of eight men bj ferer 
.he Euphrates was commenced on the 
. and surveyed successfully 509 miles, 
ted, but even aided by the Arabs. In 
nued prosperity up to the afternoon of 
.■n a storm appeared, bringing with it 
orn the north-west quarter. At that 
■, having the commander on board, was 
iclta of Is Geria, when she was driven 
ith a violence which caused her to recoil 
; eight yards. The wind had obtained 
ho vessel, the engines were powerless, 
ng to four or five feet, forced their way 
Lieutenant Cockburn, Dr. Staunton, 
en made ineffectual attempts to keep - 
■he fate of the vessel was already sealed ; 
' the deck being under water, Lieutenant 
ttmmander of the vessel, reported that 
ting, aad the word immediately passed 
iselves. The darkness was worse than 
;u tenant Lynch dived out underneath 
i rope at tbe moment when there was 
-ater on tbe deck. Colonel Chesney, 
beside him, immediately did the same 
rd side, and swam he knew not whither, 
eet to land, where he found Lieutenant 
on, and other officers and men — twenty 
Lieutenant Cockburn, Sergeant Clark, 
f of the Royal Artillery, having gone 
easel. The whole affair lasted about 

recover the vessel, with the instruments, 
eys, were fruitless. Nothing daunted 
, which, he said, "had no more to do 
i of the river than the loss of a packet 
el had to do with the navigation of that 
•suey determined, notwithstanding hia 

s, the Euphrata and TigrU, were constructed 
■ Messrs. Laird and Co. of Liverpool. 
l, R. Turner, J. Moore, and J. Hay. 
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been fully decided, and General Chesnev lias the 
ur not only of opening another route . to India, bnt 
ltroduoing commerce and civilization into region* 
h had never before been penetrated. 

1839 a scientific enterprise, the moat gigantic ever 
sived, ires organized by the Governments of England, 
ia, Prussia, Denmark, and Belgium ; the object Deing 
term ine the configuration of the earth by means of 
ulum vibrations in different latitudes — the obaerva- 

to be made in various places at the same time- 
meeting was convened at Gottingen, under the preai- 
y of the illustrious Humboldt, on the 15th October, 
, when the observations to be made at the different 
rvatories were arranged. Colonel Sabine was one of 
members of this scientific congress ; and nnder bis 
rin ten deuce the observations in the British colonies 

to be made. 

iring the course of a long and active life General 
le has enjoyed opportunities of making observations 
magnetic apparatus and with the pendulum through* 
i great range of latitude,* and his observations on 
letio intensity are particularly valuable, 
though he was seconded by young, able, and enthu- 
c officers of his regiment, the difficulty of starting 
Itaneously systematic observations (with instruments 
and little understood, and dispersed to the widest 
ble extent over the surface of the globe) was evi- 
y very great. The observations made by the Conti- 
il members were taken in various parts of Russia. 
Germany, Russian America, China, Egypt, Algiers, 
nhagen, and Brussels. 

e French Government took no part in the enterprise, 
nany scientific members of the Paris Institute set up 
to observatories in different parts of France, 
e British observations were to be made in Canada, 
lelena, the Cape of Good Hope, and Van Diemen'a 

; the first three being entrusted to the Royal Artil- 

(o one has ever travelled greater distances in the cause of 
e than General Sabine. The following table will give an idea 
extent uf his travels, be having made magnetic observations 
these places : — 

it. Thomas, Jamaica, Drontheim, 

laranham, New York, Ha mm erf eBt, 

ksceiision, Paris, Grpf.nl and, 

"rinidad, Greenwich, Spitsbergen, 

ierra Leone, London, Melville Island, 

labia, Altona, 
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and he was succeeded by Captain Younghusband, who 
was brought from the observatory at Toronto. About the 
tame time three of the non-com missioned officers were 
removed — Corporal Hendley by death, Bombardier O'Sul- 
livan was discharged through ill health, and Bombardier 
Organ volunteered for foreign service. 

When duties are peculiar, the loss of men trained to 
them, and who have shown themselves trustworthy, neces- 
sarily retards progress ; and in Corporal Hendley par- 
ticularly, the establishment was deprived of the services 
of a non-commissioned officer of unusual intelligence, who 
Hked the employment, had became conversant with all 
its details, and whose accuracy could he thoroughly con- 
fided in. 

Upwards of twenty years have now passed since these 
' observations were begun. The lieutenants are now all 
colonels, holding important situations, and the non-com- 
missioned officers are all either dead or discharged. Air. 
M'Grath, however, retains his situation as head clerk in 
the of&ee at Woolwich, under the originator and head of 
the establishment. General Sabine. 

The first trigonometrical survey of the United Kingdom, 
which was commenced by General Hoy in 1787, having 
been interrupted by the death of that officer in 1790, the 
task of completing it was entrusted to Captain Mudge, of 
the Royal Artillery, an officer of great scientific attain- 
ments, to whom we are greatly indebted for the large and 
beautiful maps of the several counties. William Mudge 
was born at Plymouth in 1762. After some trifling pre- 
paratory education he was sent to Woolwich as a cadet, 
where he Boon distinguished himself by his talents. 
Indeed, these might have been deemed hereditary, for his 
father, Dr. Mudge, and his grandfather, the Reverend 
Zachariah Mudge, were both men of distinguished abilities. 

He obtained his commission in 1779, and, after serving 
abroad for some time, attained the command of a company, 
and returned to England ; and becoming a member of the 
Koyal Society .published several curious and interesting 

Eapers in the Philosophical Transactions. It was now 
ewas engaged in the trigonometrical survey, and in con- 
sideration of his services while thus employed he received 
the brevet rank of major in 1801. He wag employed for 
many years in the education of cadets, both at Woolwich 
and Addiscombe, and in 1809 (then colonel) he was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of the Woolwich Academy. 
Colonel Mudge was presented with the degree of LL.D. 
by the University of Edinburgh, and became a oommia- 
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greatest charm for him. Mr. Sturgeon's earliest essays 
on electro-magnetism appeared in the " Philosophical 
Magazine" in 1823 and 1824. 

In 1825 he received from the Society of Arts their silver 
medal and the sum of thirty guineas for a set of improved 
magnetics! apparatus. In 1836 he commenced a perio- 
dical entitled " The Annals of Electricity, Magnetism, and 
Chemistry," of which be issued ten volumes. 

His essays have been collected and published in a quarto 

Soon after he left the army he was appointed Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the Military Academy at Addis- 
combe, where he continued to lecture until he went to 
Manchester to superintend the Victoria Gallery of Prac- 
tical Science. 

The pressure of the times occasioning the discontinuance 
of this institution, Mr. Sturgeon was left to the precarious 
source of income arising from lecturing. After struggling 
with difficulties which would have weighed many men 
down, he was at length placed on the pension hat by 
Lord John Russell, with an income of 501. a year; of 
which he lived to enjoy only one year and a quarter's 
payment. He died at Prestwich, near Manchester, on 
the 8th December, 1850. 

Had he fought his way to renown in the artillery service 
be might possibly have risen from the ranks to honour 
and fortune ; preferring the more enlightened and useful 
pursuits of science, he was left to shorten bis days by 
intense pecuniary solicitudes, his only income being that 
received from his country (the sum of 62/. 10s.) in the 
period of his want and decline. 



.t, but only three of them responded. Those were 
led bj Lieutenants Douglas, Caddy, and Forbes ; but 
ir united efforts could hardly get the boat over the side. 
then seemed that she would stave the ship, and Douglas 
iped in to keep her off, followed by Forbes and Caddy. 
t the boat was already half full of water, and they were 
iged to spring back, in doing which Douglas missed his 
tmg and fall into the sea, and was only saved from a 
tery grave by the exertions of his comrade Forbes, who, 
en a wave lifted him up, grasped his collar and dragged 
1 into the vessel. 

Lfter a long night of agonizing suspense morning came 
3 12th October), when it was discovered that theahat- 
9d and sinking vessel waa but fifteen yards from the 
d ; but the interveoing Bpace wbb studied with rocks, 
ough which the high waves snrged in floods, forming a 
ldron of foam. Lieutenant Francis Barclay, seeing the 
lation, undertook to make fast a bawser to the shore, 
I thus rescue all. He took an affecting leave of hia 
ther officers, gave one look round, and plunged into the 
. They watched for his reappearance, but only to see 
l throw up his arms and sink for ever, 
lieutenant Barnes, who had posted himself in the fore- 
ma to watch the progress of his friend, was almost 
nediately afterwards washed into the sea. Many women 
I children were at this moment swept overboard by the 
res. Sea upon sea struck the ship, and successive 
aker* carried off half a dozen others, Lieutenant Bar- 
''a servant following his master, and bearing nith him 

of the boys who had accompanied Douglas aloft, 
mother night was spent on the wreck, during which 

women were, with one exception, washed overboard ; 
: many of the men also lost their lives during that 
'ful night.* The weather moderated towards morning, 
'.a a raft was constructed, and the shore was reached 

"Some jean after this event, as Douglas, then a major in the 
se Artillery, wbb going through the streets of Woolwich, he was 
icted by a crowd, and found a drunken man lying on the 
nd, cry Ida out i aurl moving hia arms and lege as if swimming. 
tBw that be waa una of the party who had been with him in the 
wreck, and touched hia arm, when the man looked up, giving ' 

a vacant stare. 'Where were yon on that night T asked 
>r Donglas. The man sobered in a moment. ' I was by your 

air, hanging on by the shrouds,' he answered. 'Well, it's all 
,' returned Major Douglas; 'yon must be quiet now.' He 

him ts a lodging, and tried to place him in comfort, paying for 
maintenance ; bat nothing could keep the poor fellow from 



and snow, cut off from the world, and who received them 
most kindly, providjng them with clothing and other 
necessaries. This settlement maintained no communica- 
tion with Canada or any part of British America, bo here 
they were obliged to wait till fortune should favour them 
with the sight of a pasting vessel. 

In April, 17SIG, however, a Newfoundland schooner WM 
driven by a storm into the harbour of St. Pierre, and the 
captain, tearing that a party of shipwrecked soldiers were 
detained at the fishing-station, decided to go round and 
take them off. 

The commanding officer of the artillery at Quebec had 
been informed of tne departure of the Phillit from Eng- 
land, and began to feel alarmed for her safety, aa the time 
passed when she should hare arrived. Hopes were enter- 
tained up to the close of the navigation, when her non- 
appearance waft reported to the governor-general, who 
requested the admiral commanding the squadron to ascer- 
tain if she had taken refuge in one of the seaports on the 
coast of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, or Nova Scotia; or 
whether there were any tracea of her being wrecked on 
the Sable Bank.' 

The search proved fruitless, and it waa concluded that 
the PhiliU had gone down at sen with all bands. 

The excitement oaused, therefore, when the survivors 
arrived at Halifax, can be " more easily imagined than de- 
scribed." Among those anxiously waiting to receive the 
survivors was Lieut. -Colonel John Barnes, K.A., whose 
son bad perished in the wreck. H.B.H. Prince Edward 
(Duke of Kent), who commanded the forces in Nova, 
Scotia, instantly sent his aide-de-camp to bring up to his 
quarters any of the wrecked officers who might be in a 
state of health to attend. Lieutenants Douglas and Forbes 
were thereupon presented to his Royal Highness, who re- 
ceived them with the most gracious sympathy. He 
commanded them to dine«rith him in the evening, on which 
occasion tbey were compelled to appear in the dressea 
supplied to them by the fishermen at Great Jervis. On 
the following morning the prince sent his secretary, Cap- 
tain Thomas Dodd, 11. A.,f to offer them and their com- 
panions surgical attendance, and whatever money, clothes, 
or other necessaries tbey might require. 

The survivors of the detachment of Royal Artillery loft 

" Two officers of the Royal Artillery perished by shipwreck near 
this epot,— Lieutenant Thomas Shields in 1768, and Lieutenant 
George Mercer in 1709. 

t Died in London, July 26, 1812, aged seventy-five. 



reach the top. The head, which is an e 

rock, about thirty-five feet in height, overhangs its base 
many feet on every Bide. A ledge of tolerably level rock 
runs round three sides of the base, about sis feet in 
width, bounded everywhere by the abrupt edge of the 
precipice, except in the spot where it is joined by the ridge 
np which these bold adventurers climbed. With great 
difficulty and danger (Captain Lloyd having trusted his 
life to a single rope held by the others) a ladder was 
placed against the side of the head, up which they all 
scrambled, and in an instant " Old England's" flag soared 
freely and gallantly on the redoubted Peter Botte. 

Though they had kept their expedition secret, it was by 
some means made known, and the excitement in Port 
Louis and the harbour was intense. No sooner was the 
flag Been flying from the summit of the mountain than 
the battery and the ships in the harbour saluted, and the 
shouts of the astonished natives could be faintly heard by 
those above, who were drinking King William's health 
and dancing round the flag, almost frantic with delight at 
having achieved their object. They dined on the shoulder, 
and after dark discharged three rockets and burnt blue 
lights, and then rolled themselves up in their blankets and 
laid down to sleep in Peter Botte's neck. 

After spending a miserable night, during which they 
drank all their brandy, but without being able to keep out 
the cold, they arose at daybreak, and, fixing a barrel in 
which they placed a long staff with the Union Jack upon 
the summit of the mountain, they commenced their 
return, and after a long and somewhat troublesome 
descent, arrived on terra jirma without one accident 
(except losing some blankets] having occurred. 

Two officers of the Koyal Artillery have since ascended 
this mountain, — Lieutenant Swinney in 1848, and Lieu- 
tenant G. Burgmann in 1864. 

In 1833 an expedition, of which Captain (now Sir 
George) Back, E.N. was the leader, was despatched from 
England to the Arctic Regions in the hope of obtaining 
some intelligence of Captain Boss and his crew, who had 
been absent from home since May, 1829, and of whom 
no information had been received since their departure. 
Captain Back arrived at Montreal in April, and while there 
he was waited on by Captain Anderson,* K.A., who inti- 
mated the eager desire of several of his best men to 
accompany the expedition. 

* Tha present Maj or-General W. C. Anderson. 



the fishery, and brought with them the melancholy tiding! 
that the Indians had been at Fort Besolution without 
hearing anything about poor Williamson, who, it was now 
conjectured, mutt hare got bewildered among the islands 
away from the track, or met with some accident so as to 
incapacitate him from making a fire and thereby indica- 
ting his situation. 

" The faint hope I bad entertained of poor 'Williamson 

beinga lire was extinguished by the intelligence that his 
body had been found and interred by Mr. M'Leod. The 
unhappy man was discovered lying on the ground, with a 
few sticks near him, not far from his fire. He hud died, 
it seemed, from famine, aided perhaps by the despon- 
dency observable in his conduct for some months pre- 
vious to his discharge. The cause of this dejection we 
were unable to discover ; but so melancholy was he, that 
in the autumn before the house was built, and when we 
were all encamped around it, instead of associating with 
his comrades, he built himself a hut with pine branches, 
in which he ate his solitary meal ; and frequently in the 
stillness of the night, when most others were at rest, this 
extraordinary man would be found sitting before his dwell- 
ing, with his eyes intently fixed on the dying embers of 
his fire. He did little duty of any kind, and was treated 
with uniform kindness by the whole of the people, who 
called him 'poor Pavid,' seeming to regard him as one in 
deep distress of 'mind, whom tney were bound to pity. 
As it often happens to those who go astray, he was but a 
short distance from the fishery he had left, and to which, 
sb was conjectured by his having followed a track made 
by some 01 our men but two days before the ice broke up, 
he was endeavouring to return.' 

M alley was particularly useful to Captain Back. 

While descending the narrow and encumbered stream 
of the Savannah, he slipped off a floating tree as he was 
attempting to open a passage for the canoes, and narrowly 
escaped being drowned ; but he bore the accident with so 
much indifference and good-humour as to call forth the 
admiration of Paul (an old Canadian), who at once 
predicted that he would make a good voyageur. 

So much confidence was placed in him by Captain Back 
that on one occasion when the search was being made for 
the Thlew-ee-choh,* Malley was the only Englishman 
who accompanied the commander, the oanoe being 

• Great Fish Kiver, 
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It wan on King William** Land that the relics of the 
Franklin expedition were discovered by Captain M'Clin- 
took in 1BS9 ; and on Montreal Island the last survivor of 
that ill-fated party is reported by the Esquimaux to have 
perished. 

While on Kins William's Land (August 17th), Captain 
Back writes, " I had lone observed a depression of spirits 
in my steersmen, which I had attributed to the novelty of 
their situation, but I could not account for the gloom 
which now spread itself as if by infection over the rest ; 
except, indeed, tne artillerymen, whose steady conduct 
was such as to deserve the highest commendation." Cap- 



having by his discoveries added another link towards the 
completion of the northern shore of the American con- 
tinent, he now deemed it advisable to return. The whole 
of his party, except Gunner Williamson, returned safe to 
Fort Belianoe (a post of the Hudson's Bay Company), 
from whence they started for Canada, and from thence 
proceeded home, arriving in Liverpool on the 8th Sep- 
tember, 1835. 

On the 5th August, 1854, the freightship Polar Star, 
having on board Lieutenant Temple, Sergeant Christie, 
Corporal Marjouram, two bombardiers, and twenty-five 
gunners of the Boyal Artillery, sailed from Oravesend for 
New Zealand. 

They had a prosperous voyage until the 30th Sep- 
tember, when, in 81* S. lat. and 36° W. long., they were 
overtaken by a heavy gale of wind, which did consider- 
able damage to the vessel. 

About half-past eight o'clock on the following morning 
(Sunday, 1st October) the fearful cry of " Fire 1" waa 
heard sounding through the ship ; and in a few momenta 
smoke was issuing from every hatchway. Every one was 
now aeen running wildly to and fro : some with only 
a blanket round them, and others half dressed ; women 
calling for their children, and wives for their husbands. 
The women and chddren were soon hurried into the 
cabin, which was on the upper deck, and the crew, male 

Eassengere, and soldiers, began to throw water down the 
old. But it was soon discovered that such a proceeding 
was useless, as the fire was fast increasing, and the men 
were in danger of being suffocated. 
The captain then gave orders to batten down the hatchet. 
Despair was visible on every face, while each and all 
expected that death would soon put an end to their terror. 



She proved to be the Annamooka, bound to Cadiz from 
Callao with a cargo of guano. 

The women and children were taken on board at once, 
though the difficult; in transporting them from ship to 
ship was very great. A very heavy eea was running, and 
the night was so dark that at times neither of the vessels 
could be distinguished. 

On the following morning (October 4th) the captain of 
the Annamooka paid a visit to the Pular Star, and at 
once recommended instant departure from the burning 
vessel. The boats being all ready, the order was given to 
Open the hatches and make a speedy retreat. 

The men had barely got into the bonis before the pent-up 
flames raced along the main deck with great fury and 
caught the rigging, and in less than ten minutes the main* 
mast went over the side, tearing tho fore-top and mizen- 
top with it, and ripping up the decks, so giving greater 
vent to the maddened flames. In two or three minutes 
all the masts went over, and the vessel was in a livid sheet 
of flame from stem to stern. 

The Annamooka now steered for St. Helena, where she 
arrived eighteen days afterwards; those from the Polar 
Star having suffered from want of food, clothing, and 
accommodation. 

On Sunday morning, 22nd October, the company of 
artillery at St. Helena having heard from Lieutenant 
Temple (nho went ashore in a boat on the previous day) of 
the inability of the detachment to land for want of clothes, 
sent on board a quantity of old jackets, trousers, boots, 
&c; but, notwithstanding their generous aid, the soldiers 
made but a sorry appearance. 

The following extract from the St. Helena Herald will 
convey an idea of the slate of the artillerymen who were 
rescued from the Polar Star: — 

" The troops were landed about nine o'clock in the 
morning, and they indeed aeemed to have lost their all. 
Some nere without shoes, some without caps, and others 
without jackets. Some were dressed in clothes which had 
evidently not been made for them, and all, in their soiled 
and worn-out attire, presented a most melancholy spec- 
tacle. Their wives and children, too, were distressingly 
ill provided for. Nor were the passengers any better offj 
they had to leave ail behind them, and were only too 
thankful to escape with their lives." 

The detachment remained at St. Helena until the 24th 
February, 1865, when they embarked on board the Setka 
(a veesei lately taken I'rom the Russians) for England. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

lince nought so stockist, bard, and full of rage, 
iut music for the time doth change his nature." 

ShIIBFUU, 



MUSIC IN THE ROTAL ARTILLERY. 



e earl lent times the trumpet and drum have been 
d warlike instruments, and their Animating strains 
w« accompanied armies into the field — 

" The sounds of trumpet and of dram, 
That makes the warrior's stomach corns ; 
Whose noise whets valour sharp, like beer 
By thunder turned to vinegar ; 
(for if you hear a trumpet sound or drum beat, 
Who has not a month's mind to combat I)" 



armies ia neither BO 
o universal. The army of William the Con- 
es accompanied by minstrels, the chief of whom, 
'aillefer, a gigantic Norman (who was minstrel, 
ind champion), at the battle of Hastings spurred 
: to the front of the van, and sang with a loud 

songs which immortalized the' valour of Charle- 
nd Eoland ; and as he sane he performed feats 

sword, throwing it into the air with great force 
i hand, and catching it with the other. The 
i repeated the burden of the song with shouts of 
Mel" T«illoferin the struggle killed two Saxons ; 
ttacking a third he was mortally wounded, and 
ing his last war-song, he crossed himself and was 
for ever. 

irliest mention of bands being attached to the 
rmv is in a document dated St. Quintin's, 1567 
Queen Mary), when a charge is made for— 
■rgeants of bands at twelve pence per diem 



rfen 
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round them. John Ulrieh, a Hanoverian, was brought 
from Flanders by Colonel Belford for the purpose of 
instructing the fifers of the artillery, who progressed 
favourably, and were soon employed to march at the head 
of the regiment. 

At a review of the corps in the Green Park, on the 13th 
June, 1753, it was headed by a drum-major, ten drummers, 
and sixteen fifers. 

The band was originally formed by Colonel Phillips 
and the officer* of the regiment in Germany, in 1762, the 
following being the articles of agreement upon which the 
musicians were engaged. The original is written in English 
and German, the last article being added by Colonel 
Phillips himself:— 

" 1. The band to consist of eight men, who must also be 
capable to piny upon the violoncello, bass, violin, and flute, 
as other common instruments. 

" 2. The regiment's musick mult consist of two trumpets, 
two French horns, two bassoons, and four hautbois or 
clariuetts ; these instruments to be provided by the regi- 
ment, but kept in repair by the head musician. 

" 3. The musicians will be looked upon as actual soldiers, 
and cannot leave the regiment without a formal discharge. 
The same must alao behave them according to the articlea 
of war. 

" 4. The aforesaid musicians will be clothed by the 
regiment. 

" 5. So long as the artillery remains in Germany each 
musician to have ten dollars per month, but the two 
French horns to have twelve dollars per month, out of 
which they must provide their own bread ; but when they 
arrive in England each musician to receive one shilling, 
the two French horns one shilling and twopence per day ; 
this payment to commence at their arrival in England. 

" ti. The musicians shall be obliged to wait upon the 
commanding officer so often as he shall desire to have 
musick, without any hope of gratification, but if they shall 
be desired to attend upon any other officer they are to 
have a ducat per night, but in England half a guinea. 

" 7. Should the aforesaid musicians be taken sick they 
are to be attended by the surgeon of the regiment, for 
which they are to allow fiyepence farthing sterling monthly 
to be given out of their wages. 

" 8. The two French horns will enter into pay aa soon 
as they sign the articles, the pay of the other six musicians 
to commence as soon as they arrive at the corps. 

"0. [In the handwriting of Colonel Phillips.] Pro- 
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where he died. He was succeeded by another German, 
named Schnuphase, a gentleman not distinguished for his 
musical abilities. He died in 1803, when M. Eishenherdt 
became bandmaster. 

About this time the band was placed under the sole 
command of Colonel Charles Adolpn Q.uist, the command- 
ing officer of the Riding-house Establishment, and to him 
was due, in a great measure, the excellence to which the 
band attained in the early years of the present century. 

He was a natural son of GuBtavus of Sweden, who was 
assassinated by Ankerstrom, and is described as " a very 
handsome man, very erect, hair always in powder, whilst 
a thin queue nearly reached to the sash which encompassed 
his taper waist." 

In 1810 M. Eishenherdt married a lady with a fortune, 
and leaving the service, retired to Greenwich, where he 
afterwards died. 

At the recommendation of Colonel Quiat the corporal 
of the band, Mr. George M'Kenzie. was appointed to the 
vacant position of bandmaster, which he filled in a most 
praiseworthy manner for thirty-fire years. To him. and 
his successors is due the present enviable fame of the 
band, and it is worthy of note that the best bands in the 
British army are nearly always under the control of 
Englishmen. 

George M'Kenzie was the son' of a non-commissioned 
officer of the Royal Artillery who served in the war of 
the American Revolution, and was wounded at the battle 
of Guildford. It was during this campaign (in a hut at 
Port Brooklyn, Long Island) that the future bandmaster 

Shortly after his birth an incident occurred the recital 
of which may perhaps prove interesting. About tea 
o'clock one very cold night in the winter of 1780-1, Mrs. 
M'Kenzie was sitting with her infant on her knee, when 
she was startled by a tremendous rap on the door, which 
immediately opened, and three young fellows, apparently 
sailors, entered the hut and shut the door quickly after 

They laughed immoderately, and laying a handkerchief 
on the table containing something evidently very heavy, 
asked for some brandy. It was supplied, and paving 
handsomely for it, they proceeded to enjoy it, making 
frequent allusions (one to the other) to the contents of the 
handkerchief, and laughing heartily meanwhile. On 
leaving they very warmly thanked Mrs. M'Kenzie for 
the shelter she had afforded them, saying she had ren- 



always fond of mn*ic,' then gave frequent concerts at the 
Pavilion. Some one happened to mention that a young 
officer of the artillery was a proficient on the violoncello j 
an invitation was sent, the royal amateur »» pleased, the 
visits became more frequent, and the fortune of the young 
lieutenant was assured. 

In the year 1806, Bloomfield (at that time major of 
Horse Artillery) became a gentleman attendant upon hii 
royal highness. For an office in the household of that 
illustrious personage Major Bloomfield was pre-eminently 
qualified. In a rapid appreciation of human character, in 
a familiar acquaintance with the best society, few men ex- 
ceeded him. His useful qualities were very soon perceived 
by George IV., who speedily advanced him to the rank of 
chief equerry and clerk marshal. But even at that point 
his promotion did not stop. In the year 1816 he received 
the honour of knighthood. In 1817 he succeeded Sir John 
M'Mahon as receiver- general of the duchy of Cornwall, 
keeper of the privy purse, and private secretary to his 
patron, who was then Prince Regent, and at the same 
time was sworn a member of the privy-council. For a 
period of fire years from that date he was the confidential 
adviser of the prince, and was, so to speak, the chief exe- 
cutive officer or his administration. In 1822 he was sent 
as minister plenipotentiary and envoy extra ordinary to 
the King of Sweden, upon which occasion he received the 
distinction of a civil grand cross of the Bath. On his re- 
turn in 1823 he was raised to the rank of a baron in the 
peerage of Ireland by the title of Lord Bloorrffield, and in 
the meantime bis military promotion proceeded without 
interruption. 

After the death of George IV. he assumed the command 
of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich, in the exercise of 
which important office he was long known and much re- 
spected. 

The king left many of his musical instruments to Lord 
Bloomfield, and they were placed by him in the care of 
the Royal Artillery oand. Several of them, including a 
magnificent violoncello, are still in use. 

His lordship was greatly interested in the performance 
of the band, and used every effort to improve it. On one 
occasion when it waa playing in the Arsenal, Lord Bloom- 
field was so displeased at the inattention paid to the piano 
passages that he came out of his quarters in a rage, and 
assuming the office of conductor, made the performers 
repeat the piece they were playing, with such attention to 
the marks that the effect waa electrical. He played the 



two men who came from the, Duke* of Richmond's hand, 
and who possessed excellent voices — Morris (tenor) and 
Downham (base),— and they, approving of the idea, pro- 
mised every assistance in their power. The first per- 
formance of a glee in the mess-room delighted the officers 
beyond measure, and they determined to promote the cul- 
tivation of a full choir. Mr. M'Kenzie then suggested to 
Colonel Quist that some boys should be enlisted into the 
band for the purpose of singing the treble parts. An order 
was instantly given for four boys to be enlisted, and for as 
many more as could be obtained, to sing with the band, 
with the idea of their being enlisted when a vacancy oc- 
curred. Among the first band boys were — Mr. Scott, the 
late sergeant of the band, and the late Mr. Henry La we On, 
bandmaster of the Forfar Artillery. Dr. Kenning, of the 
R.H.A., an excellent violinist, was one of the officers who 
took particular interest in the singing class. He oame to 
Mr. M'Kenzie one morning and told him that he had 
heard one of the Horse Artillery recruits singing in the 
square — that he possessed an excellent bass voice, and he 
thought would prove a valuable acquisition to the band. 
Mr. M'Kenzie at once sent for the roan and asked him 
what he could sing. He replied that he had often sung 
" The trumpet shall sound, " Why do the nations, 
and other famous base solos, which caused Mr. M'Kenzie 
to smile, as the appearance of the recrmtwas not sufficient 
to impress him with the idea of his capabilities as an in- 
terpreter of Handel's music. However, having heard 
him, Mr. M'.Kenzie was both surprised and delighted, 
and inquired into his history. The man informed hint 
that he was the son of a coach-builder in Sheffield, and 
that he ran away from home and enlisted in the Marines ; 
but after going one voyage he was disgusted with that 
branch of H.M. service, and was bought oil' by his friends. 
Mot satisfied to remain at home, however, he had enlisted 
in the Hoy al Horse Artillery. In answer to Mr. M'Kenzie's 
inquiries he replied be was willing to come into the band, 
and he was accordingly transferred. His superior attain- 
ments brought him into considerable notice, and he was 
soon promoted to the rank of corporal, and having married, 
in 1821 he became the father of a son now known as the 
" first tenor in Europe," — Mr. Sims Beeves. 

Corporal John Reeves will long bo remembered both as 
a splendid singer and a good instrumentalist, while the 
quantity of old music lying by in the library of the R.A. 
band bears witness to bis remarkable superiority as a 
penman. He was discharged in 1813, and died at Foots 



once. The latter brought a quantity of music from Ger- 
many purposely for the band. 

At the launch of the Thunderer in "Woolwich Dockyard, 
the band attracted the notice of tha king, William IT., 
and a week afterwards received an order to go to the 
palace. His Majesty thanked Mr. M'Kenzie personally, 
and expressed bis satisfaction, declaring that the queen 
was especially delighted with the performance. They 
afterwards were ordered to the palace on every great oc- 
casion till the death of William IT. 

They bow use a magnificent pair of kettledrums which 
were presented to them by that monarch. At the opening 
of the new church in the barracks, a grand performance of 
Handel's " Messiah" was given, the solos being sustained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Beguin and Mr. Andlegear, and the 
chorus and instrumental parts by amateur officers and the 

Sir George Smart and Sir John Stevenson were present, 
and paid a very handsome compliment to the performance 
on this occasion. Sir John Stevenson invited Mr. 
M'Kcnzie and Mr. Beeves to join him at a musical party, 
where they sang glees, Ac. with him. 

Before the establishment of the choir the only music 

, performed in the church was a voluntary which was played 

upon wind instruments. The performances of Handel's, 

Kent's and Mendelssohn's anthems by the band have been 

the admiration of the inhabitants of Woolwich for many 

Towards the end of Colonel Drammond's government 
s. bassoon player named Biddle applied to leave. His 
application being refused, he wrote to the Master- General, 
stating tbat he had never been sworn in. An inquiry was 
instituted, and it was found that there were no fewer than 
seventeen in the band who had never taken the necessary 
oath, and when they were required to do so, many 
refused, and on their refusal were discharged. Many 
valuable musicians left the band in consequence of this 
mistake ; among them was Mr. M'Coombie, now the band- 
master of the Governor-General of India, and the principal 
' 1 Calcutta. Colonel Drummond died on the 



* At the consecration of the new garrison church, St. George's, 
on November 2, 1863, the band, assisted by a number of ladies 
and the bands of the Horse Artillery and Depflt Brigade, sang 
Townshend Smith's anthem, " how amiable," and Handel's 
"Lift op your heads," from the "Messiah," in addition to the 
msoal service. H.K.H. the Duke of Cambridge and the Minister 
of War were present. 
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sphere of their performances was also greatly extended ; 
engagements being entered into to play at Hatfield, Ayles- 
bury, Cheltenham, Ashford, Colchester, and other places 
at a greater distance from London than they bad pre- 
viously visited. In December, 1853, the band was taken 
to Brighton by Captain (now Colonel Sir David) Wood, 
E.H.A., and it wag here their performances as a string 
band first elicited that commendation which has since 
been re-echoed throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. The following are a few extracts Irom the Brighton 
Gazette of December, 1853 :— 

"'I his band, which we believe never performed in 
Brighton before, is acknowledged to be 1 tie bent in the 
service; and for versatility of talent it is unrivalled : it 
contains in ilavlf a brass band, a stringed, and a vocal 
band. There is none to equal it ; and we can only 
imagine that it wag brought to its present pitch of per- 
fection by the indomitable perseverance of ita talented 
conductor, Mr. Collins. If we had heard no other per- 
formance than the selections from ' Lucrezia Borgia,' it 
would have been quite sufficient to stamp our admiration 
of their playing. All the points were worked out with a 
master-hand and with much spirit, and, at the same 
time, evenness of tone: no single instrument was so far pre- 
dominant as to pain even a critical ear by the circumstance 
of its being overpowering. The creaeendos, that we 
never beard excelled, if equalled, were beautifully worked 
up, and the subdued passages given with all that exquisite 
modulation that nothing but a thorough drilling under a 
first-rate master like Mr. Collins could effect. It was 
remarked by many in the room that this performance 
approached perfection as near as it possibly could be 
reached; and we doubt not, if Donizetti could nave heard 
this music handled by our artillery band, he would not say 
with many that the English are behind the foreigners in 
their appreciation and performance of good music. We 
cannot let this opportunity pass without offering our meed 
of praise to the cornet player, Mr. Lawson, who is a 
second Koanig on that instrument. His solos were given 
with the utmost purity of tone and taste ; and we heard 
frequent exclamations of ' Beautiful !' We shall probably 
by some be thought loo lavish in praise of this band ; but 
we could n3l discover a single point with which to find 
fault. Three vocal pieces were performed : Sir Henry 
Bishop's glee ' Blow, gentle gales,' the serenade ' Sleep, 
gentle lady," and the echo chorus from Weber's ' Preciosa;' 
the solo parts being sustained by Master W. Maine, 
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band. On the 1st January the number was augmented to 
eighty, and nine additional □□□•commissioned officers were 
Appointed. The band was now almost equal to a com- 
pany of the regiment, and was thus disposed — ■ 
1 bandmaster, 
4 sergeants, 
4 corporals, 
4 bombardiers, 
4 acting bombardiers, 
16 musicians, 
47 gunners (including 14 boys). 

The allowance from the Board of Ordnance being found 
insufficient to supply this number with instruments and 
music, on the 1st April a band fund was established, to 
which the officers subscribed two days' pay annually. 
The band was now furnished with first-class instruments, 
and the deficiency in new music previously felt was 
■peedily supplied. 

Since this time the band has performed in nearly every 
part of the kingdom, hiring given concerts at Birmingham, 
Coventry, Gloucester, Liverpool, Exeter, Brighton, and 
York ; and played at flower shows, fStes champetres, &o. 
at Bath, Ipswich, Tunbridge Wells, Exeter, Colnhester, 
Faversham, Oxford, Hull, Trowbridge, Salisbury, Devises, 
and Clifton. 

The band are especial favourites at Exeter. They have 
now visited that ancient city five times (1858-69-60-62- 
63), and have each time received an enthusiastic welcome. 
In 1868 a number of officers of the Royal Artillery, with 
their families, farmed themselves into an Amateur Musical 
Society, and during the three succeeding years gave 
frequent soirees musieales, the band always attending, and 
performing an occasional overture and the accompani- 
ments to the vocal pieces. 

These concerts, which were got up under the direction 
of Mr. Smyth and his wife, Madame Ernestine Smyth, a 
German lady and an accomplished vocalist, brought great 
credit upon the amateurs who performed, especially the 

ladies, one of whom, Mrs. Le M , sang the difficult 

cavatinas of Rossini and Donizetti with remarkable 
expression, executing the rapid passages with wonderful 
facility. 

There are now a number of bands in the regiment in 
addition to that known as the "Royal Artillery Band." 
The first is that belonging to the Dep6t at Woolwich, 
which was formed and brought to its present efficient state 
by Mr. James Law son, drum-major of the regiment, and 
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Thames at some distance below Woolwich, orer which 
the tide Tose bo u to cover the charge with a depth of 
eighteen feet of water. These arrangements were all 
completed n u to allow of the experiment being made 
immediately after an examination of cadets, which took 
place on the 11th July, 1789, at which were present the 
Duke of Bichmond (Master- General). Sir W. Green (the 
Chief Engineer), Colonels Morse and Dauban, E.E., Major 
Blomefield and Captain Page, E.A., Dr. Maikelyne (the 
Astronomer Boyal), and a vast concourse of officers of 
the Ordnance Corps and others. 

The experiment was attended with ample success ; the 
vessel was blown to pieces, which immediately floated. 
Under the place where the mine had exploded, the bed 
of the river was noticed at low water to hare been exca- 
vated to the depth of several feet, and an immense 
quantity of fish was found killed, even to the distance 
of half a mile from the place where the vessel had been 
destroyed. 

Notwithstanding the satisfactory result of this exhibi- 
" " ' lelPsn" ' ' 



tion, Sergeant Bell's reiterated assertions of his being su 
of destroying in the same way the wreck of the Bayat 
George, which had during seven years prior to this time 



Hslf a century later Bell's idea was carried out by Sir 
Charles Pauley, who, however, in a letter to the Time* 
generously awarded to Bell his ready assent to the claim 
of his being the first projector of this scheme for her 
demolition, although he had not been previously acquainted 

John Bell was the son of a hatter in Carlisle, where he 
was born on the 1st March, 1717. He was enlisted by 
Sergeant Harding, E.A. in 1765, and the following year 
he went to Gibraltar in Major Innes's company, which 
remained on that station six years. 

Shortly after his return to Woolwich, the oipertness of 
Bell in handling the macenroni gun elicited the applause 
of his sovereign, who, clapping him on the shoulder, ex- 
claimed, " Fine young fellow— fine young fellow — make a 
man of you I" 

From this time his abilities were more noticed, and his 
promotion was rapid. 

Among the many useful inventions of Sergeant Bell's 
may be mentioned the " Gth," which was till very lately 
the principal one in use in the Boyal Military Bepository ; 
the " Son-Pboof," by which the soundness of the interior 
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Peninsula and South of France in 1813-14. After serving 
many years in the island of St. Helena, first as command- 
ing officer of artillery, and afterwards as governor, he died 
there on the 3rd May, 1816. 

In September, 1830, an old woman died at St. Helena 
aged 110 years. She had been married eight times, her 
last husband being Sergeant Lambe, of the Artillery, whbm 
she survived some years. Elizabeth Lambe was a native 
of the island, and was never long absent from it. She had 
lived under twenty-one governors, with one of whom (Pyke, 
1731) she had lived as housemaid. She had numerous 
children, and at the time of her death 260 of her descen- 
dants were living. 



VOPULIS WORKS BY OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL ABTILLEBY. 

"A perfect jndge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ ; 
Survey the whole, dot seek slight bulla to ind." 

Pori. 
Works on Artillery. 
As the science of artillery progresses, there are always 
a number of able officers and other persons ready to in- 
vent drills for the effectual working of the newly- invented 
guns, and also to write instruction books for the use of 
those employed in the practical part of gunnery. 

Towards the close of the last century a work entitled 
"The Artillerist's Companion," published by Egerton 
(1786), obtained a fair share of attention. This was written 
by Thomas Fortune, who enlisted as a mattroaa in the 
Eoyal Artillery in July, 1761, and was discharged 
with a pension in 1783. In May, 1795, he enlisted 
into the Eoyal Military Artificers, in which corps he be- 
came sergeant-major. In 1798 the non-commissioned 
offioera and labourers of this corps, headed by Fortune, 
contributed three days' pay to the Treasury, "to be applied 
as should be considered best for the defence of the State." 
Nearly all classes of the army, who had about that time 
received an addition to their pay, contributed in a similar 
manner, not only to show their gratitude for the increase 
of pay, but also to assure his majesty that they were still 
his loyal and devoted subjects, notwithstanding the 
mutinous demonstrations of the previous year. 

Fortune died at Canterbury, 10th August, 1799. 

In 1801 appeared the "Little Bombardier and Pocket 
Gunner," by Captain Adye, B.A. This officer was assisted 
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Warbnrton was elected to serve in Parliament for the 
borough of Harwich, where he was greatly esteemed ; his 
conduct, and that of the company under his command, 
being highly appreciated by the inhabitants, of the towns 
and Tillages at the mouth of the Stoux and Orwell. 

Eventually his mind became deranged, and he committed 
suicide at * rant, near Tuubridge Wells,, on the 23rd Oc- 
tober, 1857. 

The most popular writer in the Artillery at the pre- 
day is Colonel E. B. Hamley, the author of " Lady 
Lee's Widowhood," " Story of the Campaign in the 
Crimea," " Wellington's Career," &c. He at present 
holds the appointment of Professor of Military History 
at the Staff College, Sandhurst, and is a constant contri- 
butor to Blackwood' t Magazine. 

The officers of the Royal Artillery visit all countries, 
and go through all campaigns, so it is but reasonable to 
expect that they have produced works on the various 
colonies, expeditions, Ac. The best known at the present 
day are-—" Corfu," by Captain Jervis. M.P. ; " South 
Africa," by Captain Drayson; "A Year Among the 
Pandies" (Majeudie) ; and Elakiston's " Expedition up the 
Yang-tse-kiang." 



